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Amusements. 
OYAL COLOSSEU™M 


R and CYCLORAMA, Regent’s Park and Albany- 
street.—The COLOSSEUM includes the Colossal Panorama 
of PARIS by NIGHT, Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, Classic Ruins, &c. Open daily, from half- 
past Ten (Panorama at Twelve) till half-past Five; and in 
the Evening, from Seven till half-past Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the evening. 

The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (unequalled 
in extent) of LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the 
Tagus, and Earthquake of 1755, is exhibited at Two and 
Four; and in the Evening at half-past Seven and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate Music on the New Grand Apollo 
nicon.—Admission to either Establishment, 2s. ; to both, 3s. ; 
reserved seats to the Cyclorama, 6d. extra; children and 
schools, half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns 6d. each 
person. 








DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY, NEAR OXFORD. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO ONE HUNDRED BOARDERS. 
Established 1841. 
HE VACATION ends Frmay, Jury 
20th. The days for Re-asseMBLING are SATURDAY, 
2ist, MONDAY, 23rd, and TUESDAY, 24th of JULY. The 
business of the School will Commence on WEDNESDAY, 
25th, at Ten o’clock A.M. precisely, when all the Pupils will 
be expected to be present in their respective classes. 
A few vacancies remain to be filled up. 
For particulars apply to Mr. J. M. C. Bennett, Head 
Master. 








EWSPAPERS.—AIl the LONDON 

MORNING, EVENING, AND WEEKLY NEWS- 

PAPERS, and Stamped PUBLICATIONS, forwarded in 

neatly Printep Wrappers to all parts of the Worip with 

accuracy and despatch, and by the same day’s Evening 
Mail, at the following 

REDUCED PRICES. 

FIRST, OR MORNING’ EDITION. 

Per Quarter. Half Year 

; s. d, 


— ad & . 

IN, 550 00.00.0008 , 

es Chronicle ue, 140.260..4 ° 
orning Herald ........ ‘ r 

Morning Post ees 17 0.318 6..5 ® 

DEGGistrecess 14.08. 6 O14 ( 


SECOND, OR, AFTERNOON EDITION. 

These are NEW COPIES, Published Daily at Two p.m. 
containing the Latest Foreign Intelligence, answering the 
purpose of a Morning and Evening Newspaper. 

Daily News reseeee dg 8 0 214 0 ; 
Morning Chronicle ...... § m aati 
Morning Herald ........ ) 
Morning Post ........+. > 
ibis o8% peceioe.kaee 
CLEAN COPIES may be relied upon. 
These terms are for money prepaid. 

A List, with the whole of the London Newspapers, with 
the Prices for each Paper Quarterly, Half-Yearly, and 
Yearly, may be had gratis, on application by paid letter to 
JoserH Lee, News Office, 9A., Billiter-square, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Established Lighteen Years. 


W ESTERTON’S ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE, removed from Park-side to No. 20, St. George’s- 
place (between Wilton-place and the late Chinese Exhibi- 
tion), Knightsbridge, famed for abundant supplies of New 
and Standard Works in the English, French, German, and 
Italian Languages, and the small amount of its subscriptions. 
Layard’s “Nineveh,” Macaulay’s ‘‘ England,” Campbell’s 
* Lives of the Chancellors,” and every work of similar in- 
erest in all departments of Literature, may be read in suc- 
cession by a single subscription of One Guinea per annum.— 
Book Club, Family, and Literary Society Subscriptions on 
equally moderate terms. 


ECONNOITERING TELE- 
SCOPES —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, 
when closed, 3} inches, possess sufficient power to show 
clearly Jupiter’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a 
Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defi- 
ning power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military 
gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the 
post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
lece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the 
uble Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to 
contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN 
DAVIS, Optician, Derby, , 


Year. 
8 @ 


110 0..217 0..510 0 











Ne Publications. 


This day is published, 
OPULAR CHRISTIANITY: 
its Transition State; and Probable Development. By 
FREpDERIcK J. Foxton, A. B., formerly of Pembroke College, 


Oxford, and perpetual curate of Stoke Prior, and Docklow, | 
Herefordshire. 1 Vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


London: JoHn CaapMan, 142, Strand. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI. was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS : 

Transportation as it now is. 

Shakspearian Critics, English and Foreign. 

De Tocqueville’s Louis XV. 

Dennis’s Etruria. 

Free Trade. 

Corpus Ignatianum—The Syrian MSS. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s King Arthur. 

Tyndale’s Sardinia—The House of Savoy. 

Austria and Hungary. 

Macaulay’s History of England. 


PBNIAne wre 


1 
London : Loneman and Co. 


> 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Back 





Just published, First Series, square crown 8vo. with 
Medallion Portrait, price 18s. cloth, 


NOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law, the 
Rev. Jonn Woop WARTER. 


“‘Such a collection of ‘Choice Passages’ we have never 
previously met with. They are drawn from works of all | 
classes, and from every age of our literature, and bespeak | 
an acquaintance, at once minute and comprehensive, with 
the whole range of English authorship, It is a book to be 
taken up for the hour, and the more frequently its com- 
panionship is sought, the higher will be the opinion formed 
of its vast treasures. An ample Index is happily supplied, 
which serves the purpose of a skilful guide in what would | 
otherwise be a trackless though rich wilderness. The 
literateur and the general reader will be alike gratified by 
its pages, in which wit and logic, humour and grave dis- 
course, poetry and science, the facts of history and the 
lessons of philosophy, are happily mingled in due propor- 
tions.” —Lelectic Review. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemAns. 








USEFUL 

The attention of teachers is especially called to the following 

Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correct- 

ness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices 

they are much below any similar publications.—The whole 

of the Maps have been carefully revised and corrected to 
the present tinfe, by A. PETERMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 
OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing thirty-six Maps, 
and a copious Consulting Index. 

Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 
DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS; 
Containing twenty-one Maps. 
general View of the Universe. 


Selected as giving the best 
With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s. coloured, and half-bound roan; and 4s. plain, 
and half-bound, 








DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS; 
Containing a series of Maps calculated for the use of younger 
pupils, with a Consulting Index. 

London : Witu1AM S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, and 
147, Strand. 





“The manner of the writer happily corresponds with his | 
matter. An easier flow of nafration, without obtrusive 
familarity, or a yet more offensive untidiness, does not occur | 
to us than we find in Con Cregan.”—Athenaum. | 


NONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, 
/ the IRISH GIL BLAS. With Illustrations on Wood 
and Steel, by H. K. Browne (Phiz). | 


Now ready, Volume 1, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Wiuram S, Orr and Co., Amen Corner. | 


| charges at the lowest scale possible. 
sound and useful in mastication. 


This Day is Published, 
THE FACSIMILE LARGE 
PRINT EDITION of BAGSTER’S POCKET POLY- 
GLOT BIBLES; specially prepared for those who are 
accustomed to these Bibles, whose sight may require relief; 
and admirably adapted by its portable form and legibilitp 
for PULPIT and general use. With Maps, Tables, Chrono- 
logies, etc. etc. etc. 
In plain Mor., 2ls.; Turkey Mor., plain, 22s. 6d.; Turkey 
Mor., ext. 25s. 


London: SAMUEL BaAGsTER AND Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


MRS. R. DERING’S POEMS. 
This day, in 8vo., elegantly bound, price 12s. 
Ly UMBLE SORROWS ; ARNO AND 
FRANCISCA; and other Poems. By Mrs. ROBERT 
DERING. 
London : GRooMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers. 


MPWwWELVETREES’S POPULAR 
METHOD OF WASHING is exciting considerable 

attention throughout the country, now it is found to be true 
that without any labour a week’s wash can be done for 6d. 
in one hour and a half without injury to the Linen, by using 
TWELVETREES’S BROTHERS’ IMPROVED WASHING 
PREPARATION, 

No person who has ever used it will recur to the old labo- 
rious method. 

Sold by Chemists, Booksellers and Grocers, at 6d., 1s., 
and Is. 6d. 
MANUFACTORY: MILLMAN STREET, BEDFoRD Row, LONDON. 





Price—31 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s., 14 Maps, 8s., 
RUCHLEY’S SCHOOL AND 
) FAMILY ATLASES, containing superior engraved 
Maps. These cheap and valuable Atlases have been con- 
structed principally for the use of public schools, seminaries, 
and private families; the Maps are engraved in a bold clear 
style, the names of the principal places only being given. 
Size 19 inches by 15 inches. 
Published by G. F. Crucnxey, 81, Fleet-street. 





Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 

, 7 : . AT + — 

‘HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 

or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 

rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together 

with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 

and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 

the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 

London : Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 

Y pAcTIC S FOR THE TIMES, 
As regards the Condition and Treatment of the 

Dangerous Classes. 3y JELLINGER C. SYMONS, Esa., 

B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol., demy 8vo., with Diagrams, 

price 7s. 

London: Joun Ottrvier, 59, Pall Mall. 


Just published, Second Edition, 2 vols., price 21s., 
N ILITARY SERVICE AND AD- 
4 VENTURES IN THE EAST; including Sketches of 
ipaigns against the Affghans in 1839, and the Sikhs 
By Captain D. H. MACKINNON, late of the 


the Ca 
in 1845-6. 
16th Lancers. 

“Two light and attractive volumes, exhibiting a pertness 
in the lighter passages, and in the more serious portions, a 
direct and impetuous earnestness which pictures the scenes 
with the reality of dramatic power.” — Atheneum 


London : Jonn Oxttyrer, 59, Pall Mall. 





NEW DISCOVERY.— 

MR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 

has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the ciosest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
Decayed teeth rendered 


52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
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Publications of the 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


‘THE DIRECTORS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, believing 
that the subject of the application to Agriculture of the 
Refuse of Towns is daily increasing in interest and impor- 
tance, and feeling that the position of the Company as the 
Pioneer in this great work entitles it to take the lead in 
diffusing information, have determined to issue a Cheap 

Series of Publications. 

The following are already published : 

1. Report of Dr. Goy and Mr. Suersorn to the Directors of 

the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, on the Appli- 

cation of Liquid Manure in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester by the Liquid Manure Irrigation Company. With 

Supplementary Reports by Dr. Miter, Mr. Pattie Hot- 

LAND, of Manchester, &e. Reprinted, with additions, from 

No. I. of the “* Journal of Public Health.” Price 2d. 

The Application of the Refuse of Towns to the Purposes 

of Agriculture. Being an Account of an Experiment on 

the small scale with the Hose and Water-Cart, in applying 
the Drainage of a Large Establishment in the Country. 

By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. 

The Hose compared with the Watering-Pot, Being a 

Report to the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 

Company. By Dr Guy. Price 2d. 

4, Analysis of Evidence laid before the Health of Towns 

Commission and the Select Committee of the House of 

Commons, on Metropolitan Sewage Manure; together 

with Extracts from Works of Authority, showing the Value 

of the Refuse of Towns, and the Advantages in a Sanitary 
point of view of its Application in a Liquid Form to Agri- 
cultural Purposes. Edited by Dr. Guy. Third Edition. 

Price 1s. 

Abstract of the Report of Messrs. Bartey and GReic on 

the Application of Sewer Water to the Gardens and Grounds 

in Fulham Fields, &c. &c. Price ld. 

6. Liquid Manure; its Value and Uses, and its Distribution 
by Machinery. By Dr. Guy. (Jn preparation.) 
N.B.—Prospectuses of the Company, and the Half-Yearly 

Reports of the Directors, and every Information, may be 

obtained, and applications for Shares made, at the Offices of 

the Company 7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
ALEXANDER GREIG, Seeretary. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
HE CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated under the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110, Established 
1846, 


Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morais, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MIcHAEL FoRRISTALL, Esq. 

No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 

This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Lives declined by other Offiees are accepted at equitable 
rates. 

Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices. : 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

First-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and 

Ireland. 





Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
REVIOUSLY to commencing Busi- 
ness, all the necessary arrangements are to be made 
for the establishment, upon a safe foundation, of 
THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Which embraces new and very extensive and profitable 
branches of Assurance, namely— 
THE ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF PROPERTY BOUGHT UNDER 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF REVERSIONARY INTERESTS; 
THE ASSURANCE OF ANNUITIES UPON REVER- 
SIONS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF TITLES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF WIDOWS, FAMILIES, AND 
CREDITORS, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS, 
In short, the Assurance of Property against every kind of 
contingency, and all uncertain or limited interests what- 
soever, so as to make it, for all purposes of sale or mortgage, 
equal in value to, and equally marketable with, Freeholds. 
All the other branches of the business, except the Assurance 
of Titles, will be commenced as soon as the necessary arrange- 








ments can be made, but it is determined to defer the Assu- 
rance of Titles for the mature formation of a plan, which is 
not to be adopted but at a special meeting of the members of 
the Society summoned for that purpose. 


Constitution of the Society. 

The Society will consist of persons holding shares of the 
nominal amount of 25/. each. But arrangements having 
been made for the avoidance of expense, until the business 
justifies it, a very small paid capital will be sufficient for all 
its purposes. 

The deposit on each share will be 2s. 6d. 

The call is not to exceed 1/. per share in the whole, and no 
more than 10s. per share is to be called for at one time, and 
not less than six months to elapse between each call. 

To increase the value of the shares, they will not be limited 
to the Profession, but they will be issued to any respectable 
persons. 

The Shareholders will receive 5 per cent. interest upon 
the amount paid up, from the day of payment. 

In addition to this, they will be entitled to one-half of the 
profits of the Society, to be given in the form of bonus upon 
their shares, and bearing the same interest. 


Advantages to the Insured. 

The purpose of the Society is to assure against every kind 
of contingency to which Property is subject. 

1. When a premium is paid for the purchase of a Lease- 
hold, the Society will assure the return of the premium at 
the expiration of the lease. Thus, a Leasehold with an 
assurance policy will, for sale or mortgage, be as marketable 
as Freehold. 

2. It will do the like with Copyhold interests. 

3. It will assure the value of Property held on Lives. 

4. It will enable Debtors, by an assurance on easy terms 
to give security to their Creditors. 

5. It will enable the Purchaser of Property through a 
3uilding Society to secure the continuance of his subscrip- 
tions, or the redemption of the Property, in case of death. 

6. It will enable the owners of Reversionary Interests to 
convert them into a means of present support, without sell- 
ing them at a ruinous sacrifice. 

7. It will assure Titles, not positively bad, but only un- 
marketable through some defect in proof, and such like. 

8. It will undertake the management of Trusts at a small 
charge for commission, as do the Official Assignees of Bank- 
rupts’ Estates, thus affording secure and responsible manage- 
ment of Property devised by will, or settled, so as to relieve 
persons from the difficulty, so often experienced at present, 
of finding safe Executors and Trustees. 

All Assurances may be on the participating, or the non- 
participating scale. 

Assurers, whether of Property or of Life, upon the parti- 
cipating scale, will be entitled to eighty per cent. of the whole 
profits, after deducting interest of capital and expenses of 
management. 

All Policies will be Jndisputable, except in case of positive 
fraud, and claims will be paid within three months, 


Agents and their Payment. 


As the success of this Society may be mainly promoted by 
the zeal and personal exertions of its Agents, it will appoint 
none who have not a direct interest in its welfare, and it 
will give to them such adyantages as will make it worth 
their while to devote time and exertion to the advancement 
of its interests. 

Agents will, therefore, be entitled, besides the regular 
commission of jive per cent., to share the profits of the 
Society equally with the Shareholders,—that is to say, the 
profits will be thus divided, eighty per cent. to the assured, 
ten per cent. to the shareholders, ten per cent to the agents, 
apportioned according to the premiums paid by them during 
the period over which such division of profits extends. 


Qualification of Agents. 


Such being the great pecuniary advantages that will 
accrue to the Agents, none will be receiyed but such as qua- 
lify themselves by holding ten shares at the least, and 
insuring either their lives or property in the sum of 300/. at 
the least. 

Solicitors would be preferred as Agents, but other influen- 
tial and active persons will be received. In all populous 
places several agents will be desirable, in proportion to the 
size of the town. 


Management of the Society. 


The Society was planned, proposed, and formed by the 
Law Times, and until the arrangements for the commence- 
ment of its business are completed, all applications for 
shares, or agencies, and other communications, must be 
addressed to 7he Promoters, at the Law Times Office. But it 
should be stated that the design is to conduct it upon a much 
more economical scale than is customary with modern Assu- 
rance Offices, and to secure better management by concen- 
trating responsibility. Instead of a numerous board, meeting 
occasionally, there will be a small board, meeting every 
alternate day, at the least, their proceedings being checked 
by paid auditors, appointed by the Assured and the Share- 
holders, who shall inyestigate the accounts quarterly, and 
report the same to the Shareholders. ‘Thus it will combine 
the unity of action and promptitude of a private business, 
with more than the existing securities afforded by other 
similar establishments. 

Lastly, it is arranged that, until the business justifies it, 
neither Directors, Solicitors, or Auditors, shall receive any- 
thing for their services, but that their payment shall be 
contingent on the ultimate success of the Society. 

Future advertisements will announce the further arrange- 
ments, with the place and period of commencing business. 
The present object is to procure such a body of Agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, that the nucleus of a great 








business may be secured before the work begins, and as 








many Shareholders, from all classes of the community, as 
may interest as many persons as possible in the promotion 
of its success. 

NOTICE. 

Applications for SHargs, and for AGENcrEs on the above 
terms, to be addressed, until further notice, to “ The Editor 
of the Law Times, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand.” 

N.B.—The first duty of every Agent, on being notified of 
his appointment, will be to procure shares to be taken. 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY. 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 
No. 31, LomBARD Street, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spoewer, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DrRECTORS. 
William Adame, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. James Fuiler Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Samuel Field, Esq. 
William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, 
and Co. 


I 

Y i ‘HIS Company is prohibited by their 
Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
‘*As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—‘‘ The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.”—‘‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 





George Cumming, Esq. 
James Turner, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISER. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., 
’.R.S. 





CARPETS. 
Ty Ab Pl A) .f 

ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
HE present period being peculiarly one 

. of economy, the Public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the 

principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c., 
&c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, 
Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Uphol- 
sterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, only, at 8, Love Lane, 
Wood Street, Cheapside. 








FLUTE. 
By Royat Lerrers PATENT. 
~ ATTN rm Tr 1 aaa bn Pal 
HE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 
is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 
Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the Patentee. 
“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent Diatonic Fiure, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 
JOsEPH RICHARDSON.” 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. __ 
A, SICCAMA, Patentee. 





TO BOOKSELLERS, 
] EMOVAL OF NUISANCES.— 
The Board of Health having ordered the immediate 

enforcement of the Nuisances Act, in consequence of the 
increase of Cholera, a cheap PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, with Explanatory Notcs, 
for the use of Non-Legal Readers, is just published, price 
ls. sewn. 

A considerable allowance made to Booksellers in taking 
Firty Cortes. 
Also Act Tae Forms under the above Act may be had. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of 
all Booksellers in the country. 
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NOTICE 

The writer of the Review of *‘ The Soul, her Sorrows, and her 
Aspirations,” in the last Critic was betrayed into an error. 
He took the author to be the Mr. Newman, the Tractarian, 
who seceded to Rome. It is not so. The writer of the volume 
in question isa different person, with a different Christian 
name, 

The SECOND QuARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- 
lation and distant readers. 

Tne Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. c. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
HisTORY— PAGE 
Taylor’s Narrative of Eventsin Vienna ............ 319 
Materials for the History of Britain ............+++. 321 
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A Narrative of Events in Vienna from Latour 
to Windischgratz (September to November, 
1848). By Bertrnotp AverBacu. Trans- 
lated by oun Epwarp Tartor. With 
an Introduction and Appendix. London: 
Bogue. 1849. 


Vienna in 1848. By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe. 
With Illustrations by Wetp Taytor. 
London: Bentley. 


Tug events of 1848 cannot have too many 
reporters of them from among the eyewitnesses, 
for the judgment of posterity will be formed, 
not upon the narratives of one or a few, but 
by putting together the statement of many 
witnesses and extracting the truth from an 
examination of the whole, setting the preju- 
dices and partialities of one side against those 
of the other. 
_ Here are two books, very different in style, 
in tone, in character, yet both valuable in 
their way. Mr. Coxx looked at the revolution 
in Vienna with the eyes of an Englishman, and 
judge it by English notions. AvERBACH 
eld it with the emotions of a German 
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colouring all he saw, and giving a tone to what- 
ever was reported to him. But Mr. Coxe has 
ventured on little more than mere narrative; 


Aversacn has introduced a good deal of 


reflection sufficiently sober and _ rational. 
Hence it may be presumed that both are to be 


relied upon for a pretty accurate account of 


so much as came under personal observation, 
and for such as is related upon hearsay the 
greater credit is to be given to the German who 
is not only likely to have better understood the 
language of his informants, but who must have 
been more competent to sift its value. 

But it must in fairness be said of Mr. Coxe 
that he does not pretend to more than a hasty 
noting down of his observations, just as they 
occurred to him, and almost at the moment. 
He has scarcely taken the pains to polish his 
language and perfect his sentences. AvER- 
BACH, on the contrary, has written with 
exceeding care, he has made laborious inves- 
tigations, and he has corrected first impressions 
by the experience of himself and others, and 
the result is, a work not merely of present in- 
terest but of future worth, when it will be 
necessary for the historian to convert chronicle 
into history. 

Some of AverBAcu’s statements will sur- 
prise readers who have been misled by the 
strange and apparently systematic misrepre- 
sentations which have pervaded the corres- 
pondence of The Times in relation to the 
affairs of Austria, and which have so greatly 
shaken the confidence of the public in the 
reporting veracity of the leading journal. He 
denies the stories, so diligently circulated, of 
popular excesses. The masses of the people 
were loyal to the last, and they have been 
worsted in the struggle by reason of their 
loyalty. Let us hope that Austria triumphant 
will confirm the liberties she promised in 
defeat. The opinions of the peasantry are 
shown in the following dialogue : 

LOYALTY OF THE PEASANTRY. 

I once asked a sensible peasant, whom I joined on the 
road, what he thought of the Diet, which had devoted 
its principal care to the peasantry. “ Look ye,” said 
the man, “we never had to pay robot [labour-rent] ; 
so the care of the Diet is nothing tous.” This gave a 
complete check to any ideal flight. It seems that some 
strong concussions must yet occur, penetrating into the 
remotest villages, to make men comprehend the altered 
circumstances of the times. 

It must not be forgotten that selfishness and cupidity, 
which it is well known are everywhere found among the 
peasantry, have their origin almost of necessity in their 
position. In the first place, a man is estimated in the 
country entirely by his property; and when once a 
villager begins to go down in the world he is ruined for 
ever: there are no new occupations here, as in the 
towns, no sudden turns of fortune surprising men with 
unexpected success ; gains are small and steady. Hence 
arises the niggardly avarice of the calculating peasant. 
Among this class a comprehension of the changed con- 
dition of social and political life must follow in the train 
of substantial profit. ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 

I heard another remarkable expression from a peasant 
with whom I was walking one morning. In speaking 
of the students, he called them “ inexperienced men,” 
and added, that no man properly should be allowed to 
have a voice in public affairs who is not married and 
has a household of his own. No objection was of any 
avail. 

This is an incident of 

THE STATE OF SIEGE. 

On my return from dinner, I met in the square of 
St. Stephen a body of armed men conducting a prisoner. 
There was a general exclamation among the bystanders 
of “A spy! a spy!” The man was deadly pale; he 
cast his eyes on the ground, and from time to time 
looked up and around, as if to seek help. Who can 
distinguish whether this is the look of a guilty person, 
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or the indication of a free conscience? Fear always 
wears the same expression. Some of the bystanders 
exclaimed wildly, “Hang him, hang him!” and the 
poor fellow got many a hard blow. I interfered, and 
being taken for a student obtained a hearing; and 
succeeded in making the mob understand that no one 
ought to be punished before conviction ; and moreover, 
that if this man was a spy, some information might be 
obtained from him, which would be frustrated by their 
killing him outright. This had an effect. I walked 
by the side of the prisoner ; who looked at me with a 
glassy stare, muttering to himself occasionally, “I know 
nothing.” A stout burgher, in the uniform of the 
National Guard, who walked by our side, kept clench- 
ing his fist and exclaiming that he would strike the 
fellow dead. 

We arrived with the prisoner at the University. 
Upon examination, it was found that he had undoubtedly 
endeavoured in a suspicious manner to pass the line by 
a by-path. He was the servant of a goldsmith in the 
city, and was bearing a letter from his master to his 
wife, desiring her to send him a large store of food, as 
a siege was expected. Beside this letter the man had 
a quantity of the newspapers and placards that had 
appeared during the last two days. He was found 
innocent, and was asked to stay there for a little while, 
and then to go quietly home. He admitted that I was 
right, and that the people were hardly to be blamed for 
their suspicion and irritability; but when the con- 
sequences fall upon an individual, it is hard to find 
consolation in such an excuse. 


Let us turn now toa passage in Mr, Coxg’s 
volume, descriptive of 


THE BOMBARDMENT. 


October 24th.—Bang—bang—bang! Blaze away ! 
There goes a cannon! there goes another! By Jove 
that last roll of musketry sounded as if they were 
storming the Kiirnther Thor at the bottom of our street. 
Eight cannon shots have been fired in the last minute 
by the seconds hand of my watch. In rnshes Cox—his 
hair on end ; his face very red; his coat off and shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, one hand armed with a blacking- 
brush, the other thrust into a patent leather boot 
evidently about to be blacked in the excitement. “Oh 
dear! oh dear! sir. Take care, sir! There's a shell, 
sir, gone and fell in the yard, close by my winder, sir! 
That there is! I shouldn’t adwise you to go out; you're 
allust a-going out! I know you'll be shot some day, 
that you will."—‘“ Do you think so, Cox?” “Oh 
dear! oh dear! Do you think they'll take the city to 
day? I've locked up both the fiddles in case they 
should come in here, any ways. So that’s all right. 
There! did you hear that, sir? I told you how it would 
be!”—“ I really cannot help it, Cox ; do go, and see if 
my breakfast is coming.” att Cox. While breakfast 
is preparing, I go and take a peep in the street, and 
meet the old French Count, who speaks English 
“ Goot morning, Mistare Cock,” said he with a low bow; 
“ Dey are at it already now, and no mistook. Ah! I 
know they would began to-day: de shooting is terrible- 
ment loud. Ah! but ven I vas at Moscow in tirteen 
ve vas a whole veek.”—*“ Ah! I dare say—of course. 
So I have heard you say before, sir. Dine in the coffee- 
room, I suppose? Aw revoir.” Hulloo! Geben sie 
acht! Oh, confound you! Can't you look where you 
are going? Tausund Teufel! Here's q scrimmage! 
Three small kelners as big as your thumb—the stiefel- 
putzer and all the chamber maids—there they go run- 
ning, screaming, tumbling over one another like mad 
“uns.” What's up now? Oh that’s it, is it ? Twelve 
proletariers, armed to the crown of their heads, with 
slouched hats and feathers, swords, pistols, daggers, 
rifles, muskets, breast-plates, &c., stand guarding the 
gateway, giving directions to one or two others to search 
the hotel and take every living soul they can find. 
Everybody must carry arms, and if he has got no legs 
he must be used to make barricades of. Liberty must 
be fought for, and hang the expense. This, however, I 
considered to be a consummation by no means to be 
wished for; so I retreated @ la Falstaff, with great dis- 
cretion, and sought safety under some dirty table-cloths 
thrown in a heap at the corner of the coffee-room, where 
I suffered all the miseries which the poor fat knight 
went through in his ignominious escape from the jealous 
word, and which he so graphically, and I can from ex- 
perience say, so correctly described. At length I 
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slunk out of my hiding-place. I no sooner emerged 
from an atmosphere of sour stains and dirty linen, 
than while incautiously reconneitering to see if the coast 
was clear, I heard from an unexpected quarter, a 
sound worse to my trembling ear than an Indian’s war 
whoop, Dort ist einer! Dort ist einer! Kommen 
sic hier henunier: In vain had I nearly committed felo 
de se by suffocation. In vain had the faithful Cox 
repeatedly warned me against the Philistines; and 
vainer would be all resistance now! Down I go; and 
threatened with immediate annihilation and many 
equally pleasing prospects, which I did not clearly 
unudertand, was dragged without remorse before a 
committee of National Guards. Contrary, however, to 
iy expectation they respected the safety-card I had 
obtained from my embassy, and dismissed me with in- 
junctions never to show myself again, under pain of 
being inst: ntly used, and conse juently, I suppose “ used 
up.” <A plague on your revolutions ! thought I ; and on 
returning to my rooms I endeavoured to chase these 
unpleasant impressions from my inind by playing a sonata 
on the fiddle. 





AVERBACH met in Styria some of the 
EMIGRANT NOBLES. 

Among the monied aristocracy I found the most 
frightful thirst for enjoyment. A constant succession 
of new sensuous pleasures, all equally stimulating, is 
called for ; only no disquiet, no trouble, no tasking the 
powers for the maintenance of life. I heard here again 
the oracular saying of the prophet Nestroy—* Why 
should I do anything for posterity ? what has posterity 
done for me?” I found the young men in these circles 
ever ready to inveigh against all who created disquiet, 
and longing and sighing for undisturbed enjoyment. A 
young fellow, twenty-one years of age, whose whole 
day’s work consists in eating and drinking, riding and 
driving, and the like, was bent on emigrating to America 
with all his fortune: there alone was quiet to be found. 
The whole talent of these stable-boys in kid gloves con- 
sists in inheriting; and freedom, too, they want to inherit, 
ike their patrimony. When we reflect on the rotten- 
ness of this state of society, where wealth serves but to 
overlay these men with a varnish of education, we feel 
the historical necessity that new classes of men should 
arise, to root out and supplant this good-for-nothing 
frivolity. Nor less miserable did I find the condition of 
the titled aristocracy, who had retreated, or rather fled, 
to the retirement of their country seats, small towns, 
and villages. On every side pale terror confronts you— 
a terror not to be scared away by dilettante piano-forte- 
playing. ‘These people tried to laugh, to be merry, to 
make parties of amusement; but the reality of mirth 
was wanting. They trembled for their property, for 
their privileges, for their position in society ; there was 
eager discussion as to the future fortunes of their 
younger sons, now that commissions in the army and 
places at court and in the bureaucracy, formerly so 
secure, were become quesiionable. ‘ 


Behold the state of the city when taken : 
THE FINALE. 

I again went up the tower of St. Stephen’s; there was 
dreadful confusion. A private of the Municipal Guard 
arrived, bringing a written order from the Municipal 
Council, that a white flag should instantly be hoisted, 
or that otherwise all the persons who were in St. Ste- 
phen’s would be dealt with by martial law. We had no 
white flag. Several now entered the apartment of the 
watchman’s wife, and taking « clean sheet hoisted it in 
place of a white flag. Presently afterwards came other 
people, exclaiming that we were all dead men; that the 
proletarians and military deserters would not allow the 
white flag to be hoisted, and would slay all whom they 
should find in St. Stephen's as the perpetrators of the 
ict. We left the tower to take care of itself, and 
repaired to a neighbouring hotel. It was awful to hear 
the crowd under a gateway, amidst scornful laughter 
and the roar of artillery, shouting the song, “ Gott er- 
halteyysern Kaiser,” and in the pauses hooting and 
ufterm?*the bitterest imprecations on the house of 
WafSbure, In the vaulted wine-room, which was 
lighted yith cas, we found a large assemblage of per- 
sens. Agstput man sat down by me, and addressed me 
byady gam I did not recognize him, until his voice 
teld mé-thaé it was Dr. Frank. His flowing beard had 
Vanishie¢d;and he had assimilated his whole appearance 





to the description given in a passport which he carried 
about bim, and which designated him as an opera- 
singer. 

There is quite a new population in the streets, a 
general unmasking. On every side, the little attentions 
to dress, smart gloves and the like, are again to be seen, 
—luxuries which for weeks have been wholly unknown; 
and what a quantity of beards and long locks have 
fallen since yesterday! The German and Calabrian hats 
are exchanged for the ordinary tasteless Cylinder. 


Aversacu agrees with almost every writer 
upon Austria, whether native or foreign, as to 
the 

CHARACTER OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

I everywhere met with a great excitement, raised by 
the priests, who were stirring up the people against the 
Diet, under the pretence that it was aiming at the sub- 
version of religion. Hitherto, it is well known, religion 
or rather churchdom, has been the only ideal watch- 
word which could rouse the peasant. Petitions for the 
preservation-of the convents, &c., with thousands of sig- 
natures, had been circulated. The priests are still the 
only class who come into personal connexion with the 
country-people; medical men form too small a body to 
be taken into account. The priests are the channel 
which communicates a knowledge of passing events to 
the country people; The press cannot yet make its way 
among them. I passed through whole villages where no 
one ever saw a newspaper except the priest. Nor will 
the press ever attain that degree of power which per- 
sonal intercourse and conversation give. It takes a 
great deal to make a peasant distrust the priest, and 
far more still to dare to avow this distrust in 
refusing to sign petitions recommended from the pulpit. 
Moreover, there has hitherto been scarcely any trace of 
free parochial institutions in Austria. 

Take the following instance of the state of knowledge 
among the priesthood, and the object of their labours. 
On my pedestrian tour I met at Gambs a man, well clad, 
with gray hair and a friendly look, carrying a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder: his stiff top-boots, which in 
Austria give their wearers the name of “ God's Postil- 
lions,” soon indicated his clerical vocation, and he gave 
himself out as the priest of Gambs. We walked some 
distance together ; and the conversation turning on 
religious subjects, the priest said, “Ay, the liberty-men 
would lord it over the great God, but the great God is 
far too great for them. All the mischief comes from 
philosophical religion.” Iasked what he meant ; and 
he replied, “ Philosophical religion comes from Rous- 
seau in France: his friends once said to him, We 
have no drums nowadays; to which he answered, 
Skin men and make drums of their hides. Now that’s 
philosophical religion; and it all comes from Rousseau, 
who died anno 5.” All the objections I made were in 
vain; the priest resolutely maintained that he had himself 
read in a book in the convent that this was called phi- 
losophical religion. The book was probably a jesuit’s 
compendium. 


Readers will probably remember the black 
portraits of the students given day by day in 
The Times. They will be surprised to learn 
how different was the reality; AUERBACH vVi- 
sited and thus describes 

THE STUDENTS’ COMMITTEE. 

The court-yard of the Aula was filled with a crowd 
of armed men,—in fact at this time there was scarcely 
a man to be seen without arms. Upon the assurance of 
our conductor we were admitted, and mounted two 
flights of stairs. On the stairs we heard one man call- 
ing to another, warning him not to go about with loaded 
arms; and in fact, considering how many thousands of 
people, who never handled a gun before, are now run- 
ning about with firearms, it is wonderful that so few 
accidents occur. In the corridor students were lying 
about upon straw, and glasses of wine stood on a bench; 
large bags of tobacco and cigars, sent by the municipal 
council for the common use, were being carried into the 
different rooms. We entered the room in which the 
permanent committee held its meetings. There was a 
conscientious earnestness in the proceedings of the com- 
mittee which could not be mistaken. Reports came 
flowing in, and the people had to be kept back, that 
each might be heard in turn. Here, a spy has been 
taken; one of the students is ordered to go with him 





into the examination-room. Another man comes with 
a complaint that the armed people do not keep together, 
and that there is a want of ammunition, &c.:—he is 
referred to the commander-in-chief. A third brings a 
report of facts attesting the arbitrary conduct and cruel- 
ties of the troops on the Belvedere: these are entered 
in the minutes. The inhabitants of a neighbouring 
village send all their arms, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of Jellachich. All and every one hasten in 
the first place to lay their representations before the 
students’ committee. This is the public body in nearest 
connection with the people, and the authority of which 
they most readily acknowledge. The impression pro- 
duced by the whole proceedings was of a thoroughly 
manly and earnest character. A young student of the 
name of Hofer, with noble features, and a voice evi- 
dently subdued by protracted exertion and want of sleep, 
was just then presiding. A gentle hint was at once 
sufficient to direct and regulate the discussions, * * 
I had a desire to see the Croats, and we were conducted 
into the room where they were confined. The apart- 
ment was tolerably spacious. and the furniture consisted 
of some chairs and a bench: straw was strewn on the 
floor on each side, the length of the room. In one 
corner sat a man, his chin pressed upon his clenched 
fist, eyeing us with a fixed stare. At the window stood 
a group conversing in a strange language, and close by 
sat a fellow squatted on the floor, mending his trousers ; 
by his side lay another, stretched out at full length, 
fast asleep; whilst others again, likewise extended on 
the floor, looked up at us, their chin pressed into their 
hand. Upon a chair by the door sat a young man, with 
red cheeks and a fair complexion; but a short time ago 
he had been a student at Vienna, and when taken pri- 
soner he was disguised as an old man with grey hair 
and grey beard. The Croats, with their close-fitting 
trousers and dirty shirts, their feet wound round with 
rags, had a perfectly foreign look and lineaments—a 
narrow forehead, brown eyes, turned-up nose, well formed 
mouth and chin, black hair and dark complexion, Be- 
sides the evident consciousness of imprisonment, which 
did not however seem to weigh heavily on them, their 
features had that inexpressible cast of melancholy, which 
is seen in the human face when the powers of man’s 
nature are not fully and freely developed. Naturalists 
find this feature also in the higher species of animals, 
especially among dogs. I say this without any inten- 
tion further than to explain what I mean by this me- 
lancholy cast of expression. I confess that it gave me 
a feeling of sadness to see these poor fellows, allured 
away from their Steppes by a bold intriguer, for mere 
mad purposes of murder and ambition. * * * We 
left the room. A man was pacing up and down the 
corridor, dressed in a brown paletot, and with white 
hair, upon which was stuck a cap embroidered with red 
and gold. <A handsome student with a large brown 
beard walked by his side, conversing with the old man 
and paying him great respect. ‘The latter was the 
Hungarian minister, General Recsey, who was a prisoner 
here in the Aula, but appeared not at all to feel ill-at- 
ease. We also went into the room where the examina- 
tions are held. There sat a student before a desk, 
which was placed upon the fluor; by his side was the 
secretary. One of the national guards brought ina 
woman for examination,—a figure stranger than the 
liveliest imagination could paint. She had on a faded, 
rumpled, green silk bonnet, with a long old-fashioned 
peak, a red handkerchief tied round her forehead, a 
short silk cloak which had once been blue, a large brown 
apron and large men’s boots; a toothless, dirty, sallow 
face, and dark pinched-up eyes with a crafty expres- 
sion, glancing quickly from one side to another, and 
smiling at every one, completed the picture of this 
strange apparition. The national guard had just sur- 
prised her in the act of secretly giving a letter toa 
man, which he was to put into the post outside the 
city. He lad taken her into custody, with the letter, 
and brought her to the Aula. The letter was in a 
lady's fine handwriting, and addressed to the Countess 
Bathyany at Ischl. I could not learn its contents. It 
was natural to suspect that this person was a man in 
disguise; she was ordered to take off her bonnet and 
head-gear, and a profusion of short black hair ap- 
peared. Some grenadiers, however, who came in, re- 
cognized her to be a female sutler, and she now declared 
that her name was Antonia von Hopfner, a lady of 


noble birth, and that she was blessel with four chil- 
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dren, in saying which she raised four of her fingers. I 
did not hear what became of the strange creature, for 
at this moment there was an uproar in the court of the 
Aula as ina storm. The dead body of a student was 
just brought in, which had been found on the Belve- 
dere, after the departure of the troops. The corpse 
was frightfully mutilated. * * And now there rose 
in the Aula shouts and howling and heart-rending cries 
for vengeance, such as I had never before heard. The 
women wept and wailed aloud; and the men—not stu- 
dents, not proletarians—raised their arms and swore 
vengeance on the House of Habsburg and Ferdinand 
“the kind.” I saw one burly old man, the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, crying out till he was hoarse, 
“Vengeance on Habsburg! Thus the good Emperor 
has us murdered, because a single man has been killed!” 
In the scene before me I*beheld the flames of revolt 
break forth in the breasts of the most easy-ternpered 
people on the face of the earth, and saw to what lengths 
their spirit can be driven by infamous perfidy. “To 
the diet! to the diet!” cried several voices, and in- 
stantly “To the diet!” resounded on every side. Thither 
the dead body was borne, preceded by a black flag; that 
the members of the diet should see how the troops of 
the Emperor dealt with his people. Schuselka came 
down and pacified the crowd with a few words. But 
when the Prince Lubomirski set eyes upon the corpse 
the sight drove him stark mad upon the spot. “O Jel- 
lachich! O Jellachich!” he is said to have exclaimed, 
before the madness came upon him. 





Materials for the History of Britain. Vol. 1. 

London: Longman and Co. 
In the year 1822 the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved, in the House of Commons, an 
address to the Crown that his Majesty “ would 
be graciously pleased to give such directions 
as his Majesty, in his wisdom, may think fit, 
for the publication of a complete edition of the 
ancient historians of this realm, and that this 
House begs leave to assure his Majesty that 
whatever expense may be necessary for this 
purpose will be made good by this House.” 
This address was agreed to unanimously, and 
the Record Commissioners were directed to 
carry out its object. Mr. Perris, from whom 
the suggestion had emanated, was appointed 
editor, and the Rev. Joun SuHarre and the 
Rev. Wuit1am Conybeare his assistants. In 
1823 the work was begun, but it was sus- 
pended for nearly twelve years, owing to 
differences among the editors, and the ceasing 
of the record commission. 

The plan of the proposed work is very com- 

rehensive as a national undertaking, should 

c. The contents are to be classified under 
fourteen heads, and the maaner of its execu- 
tion is thus described : 

It may be here observed, as applicable to the whole, 
that in making selections, whether from general or 
particular histories, lives, miracles, charters, miscel- 
lanea, or seals, Mr. Petrie deemed it advisable to be 
more comprehensive in his selections during the period 
anterior to the Norman Invasion, when materials of 
every kind are comparatively scanty and proportionably 
valuable, than afterwards, when materials become more 
abundant; and that at all times the existence of a 
doubt whether a particular piece ought to be retained, 
afforded sufficient ground for admitting it into the 
collection. Mr. Petrie proposed to distribute the 
materials thus collected into periods arranged chrono- 
logically, according to the order of time in which each 
piece was written, but where this was impracticable, 
according to the time when each piece begins. Thus, 
in the period anterior to the Conquest, such matter as 
would be taken from Florence of Worcester would pre- 
cede that derived from Simeon of Durham, and Simeon’s 
history would stand before that of Henry of Hunting 
don. But when a work ends during a given period, 
but does not begin in it, it would be right to place it in 
the collection according to such termination. Mr. Petrie 
considered it essential to his plan, that, if possible, an 
author should be comprised in a single volume, but 


when that was impossible, that then all his original 
matter should be found in one volume; and in no case 
should any author's work be divided more than once, or 
run into more than two volumes of the collection. This 
portion of Mr. Petrie’s plan, the length of his periods, 
differs essentially from that of Dom Bouquet, whose 
periods of division are so very short as to cause much 
dissatisfaction and opposition in France, as well as in 
England. Mr. Petrie also proposed to give a chrono- 
logical table of events at the end of each period, and, 
when any doubt or difficulty existed as to the exact 
year in which any event happened, to specify the various 
years which different authors have assigned to it, so 
that the reader might use his own discretion by either 
adopting or rejecting the date assigned in the chrono- 
logical table framed by the editor. 

On the death of Mr. Perris, the editorship 
was confided to Mr. Tuomas Durrus Harpy, 
assistant keeper of the records, and he has per- 
formed his duties laboriously and well. His 
preface and introductory remarks on the 
chronology of the Medieval Historians are 
extremely learned, and will reward a careful 
perusal, 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Histories of Noble British Families, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the most distinguished 
Individuals in each. 2 vols. London: 
Pickering. 

Havine obtained a loan of these costly 
volumes for a few hours, we propose to pre- 
serve the completeness of this record of the 
current literature of the day by a short 
description of, and a few extracts from, them. 
The author is understood to be Mr. Henry 
Drummonp, the member for West Surrey, 
whose eccentric speeches have been so much 
talked about, but who is certainly a gentleman 
of very considerable talent. As a specimen 
of typography this work has not a rival in our 
day ; all that money could do has been lavished 
upon its adornments; its engravings are 
numerous and in the first style of art, and the 
heraldic devices are beautifully painted. The 
author thus apologises for the choice of his 
hobby : 

The interest which some persons experience in their 
pursuits is, as it would seem, in the inverse ratio to the 
value of the object when obtained; just as the interest 
excited by a fox-chase greatly exceeds that felt in hare- 
hunting. In noother way is it easy to conceive why 
fault should have been found with the preceding num- 
bers of this work, because no dates were given to the 
births, marriages, and deaths of persons who died 
several centuries ago, and from many of whom there 
are no living descendants: for it must appear to any 
one but a mere trading retailer in obsolete uselessness, 
that a complete collectian of all the dates of baptismal 
and burial registers of an extinct family could be of no 
greater value than a complete collection of the Tyburn | 
turnpike tickets, from its first erection to its final sup- 
pression under the New Metropolitan Trust Act. Besides 
this negative reason from the inutility, there are good 
positive reasons for omitting such references: 1st, they 


possess, or had not time to examine, it is weak to re- 
ject what the former have asserted without giving their 
proofs: they were at least more likely to be well informed 
than we are, for they lived nearer the times when the 
recorded transactions occurred. There is, however, 
sometimes a real value in a date, as for instance the 
date of any remarkable action which has been performed, 
or of any dignity conferred. In such cases, the date 
fixes the transaction to a particular person, giving him 
his true place in a genealogy, distinguishing a father 
from a son of the same name. 

Chronology is not history ; a genealogical table is 
not the history of a family, nor is the end to be attained 
by the one the same as that proposed by the other. A 
history, whether of a nation or of a family, i i 
to describe its origin, manners, and customs through 
successive generations; and the ral ch: 
of a family may be traced as well : 
although in as much smaller a degree as the importa 
of a single family is small in comparison with the it 
portance of the nation of which it is a part. 
chronological table is a mere catalogue of dates, ac- 
cording to which events appear in succession. The 
transactions of the English nation under the several 
periods of Saxon, Norman, Tudor, and Stewart rule, and 
the manners and customs which marked those periods 
constitute the materials for its history: the particular 
day on which William the Conqueror was born, married, 
or died is a matter of perfect indifference: and no pre 
cise dates can be assigned to the most important events 
in history, sacred and profane. 














He makes this observation as to 
PEDIGREES. 

No complete pedigree of any family is known te exist, 
unless it be that of the house of Bourbon, and of one ox 
two other sovereign honses, of which the members are 
few. The manuscript pedigrees in the Heralds’ College 
British Museum, Public Libraries, Private Charter 
Chests, are all partial, and have been generally designed 
only to describe the few particular descents by which 
some property or honour has come into the family 
through a female alliance. These are often discordant; 
whole generations are omitted, and members of one 
descent confounded with those of a similar yame in 
other descents. It is desirable to reconcile He, dis- 
cordant evidence, and frequently no positive proof is to 
be had. The worth of all evidence 
and one story is good until a better is told. 





Is quantuns valeat, 


The families whose histories are recorded 
are those of AsHBURNHAM, ArDEN, Compron, 
Crecm, Hariey, Bruce, Percrvar, Dunsar, 
Hume, Dunpas, Drummonn, and Nevitte. 
From the biographical portions we will gather 
afew anecdotes. Here is one of 

LORD BRUCE. 

It appears that Lord Bruce was a nobleman of singu- 
larly gentle and amiable manners, and had been intimate 
from boyhood with Sir Edward Sackville, 2 young man 
of profligate and dissolute habits. An attachment had 
grown between Lord Bruce and Lady Clementina Sack- 
ville, Sir Edward’s sister, and it was agreed that wher 
he had attained to manhood they should be ms 
One day when going out a hunting at Culross, in Fif 
shire, an old weman was nearly ridden over by Sir 
Edward, whe struck at her several times with his w hij : 
Lord Brace begged him to calm himself, and said, 
“ Pon't hurt her, she’s a spae-wife.” The old woman 
exclaimed, “ Ride on to your hunting, young men, you 
will not have the better Sport for abusing the he h less 


























encumber the page; and 2ndly, they are very }iable to be 
misprinted. If a letter in a ward is misplaced, the | 
error is obvious; but whon a figure is misplaced, the | 
mistake is not obvious, and there may be no reason on 
the face of the date itself to render the error apparent, 
It sounds very plausible to call for a date and a | 
register to suppart every assertion which is to be found | 
recorded in the printed genealogies of peerage writers | 
and county historians; but a demand for sueh accuracy | 
is a shallow imposition upon the unwary. Dugdale, 
Camden, Mackenzie, Nisbet, Douglas, Collins, and many 
others, were learned men who communicated the best 
information which they possessed; and if men of inferior | 
learning have since been able to correct mjatakes into | 
which the former have fallen, in consequence of other 
sources of knowledge being apened which they did not 


| 
| 
| 





infirmities of old age. Some day you two will go out 
to a different kind of sport, and one only will come baek 
alive.” Lord Bruce spent much of his time with Lady 
Clementina, and Sir Edward’s family hoped that his 
friendship with Lord Bruce would lead him to leave off 
his dissolute habits. One evening he returned home 
flushed with wine, and in ill humour from some broil in 
which he had been engaged with a Scotch gentleman, 
and exclaimed vehemently against “ beggarly Scotch- 
men :” Lord Bruce sakl he hoped he had not an equal 
dislike to alk Scotchmen, and then endeavoured to tern 
his friend’s conversation, but Sir Edward continned, and 
added he would make no exception in his der 
of Scotchmen, and “ least of all in favour of a 
sits in his friend’s house, and talks of him puritanically 
behind his hack.” Lord Bruee tried te answer mildly, 
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but it was replied to by a blow on the face. Still Lord 
Bruce, out of love to Lady Clementina, stifled his rage, 
until about a month after he learned from a mischief- 
making Scotchman, named Crawford, that Sackville had 
spoken publicly of the insult he had given to him. It 
was the duty of both, being about the Court, to attend 
the Elector Palatine out of the country; and being in 
his train at Canterbury, Sackville insulted and struck 
Bruce a second time. Bruce then went and took leave 
of his mother, and then of Lady Clementina, and going 
abroad, sent a challenge to Sir Edward. A piece of 
ground was bought near Bergen-op-Zoom that they 
should not be interrupted, and thither they repaired. 
Nothing is known of the particulars of the duel but 
from a letter of Sir Edward’s, in which the account 
bears upon the face of it the stamp of truth, and whence 
it appears that Bruce would accept of no quarter, and 
was determined that one or other should die; and that 
he very nearly was victor himself, for Sir Edward was 
badly wounded, but Lord Bruce died ‘The place is 
called by the name of Bruce's Field to this day. 

A letter from the Earl of Exery to his 
children is full of good advice. We extract 
a portion of it : 

Faile not to address yourselfe seriously and constantly 
to the throne of divyne grace, that God may direct you 
in your dewtys, and may keep you free of allsin. I 
expect that you, and all my dear children will be 
obedient to my dear wyfe, your deserving mother, and 
make her a pattern for your lyfe and conversation. 
Preserve allways a dewtyfull respect for your lawfull 
soverain, and for all his subordinated powers, avoyd the 
councills, and even the company of proud ambitious 
men. These are they who foment rebellions. Their 
private disappointments in their own ambitious projects 
drive them into resentments against a ministry, they 
borrow the figure of some reall or counterfeit grievance, 
and in tyme they reach their soverain and their con- 
stitution. Where pryd leads the way, misery and 
damnation must follow. If ever you are called by law- 
full authority to give your advyce in parliament or 
councill, you are there att your freedom to give it as 
God and a good conscience shall direct you; and there 
you may even go against the measures of a court, 
without breach of dewty to your soverain, provyding you 
doe it'In a regular way, conforme to the rules of the 
constitution. These I consider to be lawful and dewtyful 
means of tempering and restraining either the mistakes 
or malice of superior powers. But if your opinion is 
overruled, the cireumstance is altered from that of a 
councill to that of obedience; where there remains 
nothing but a dewtyfull submission to the decrees of 
the superior powers of the constitution, in their re- 
spective stations. It may fall out that ministers may 
take measures to the prejudice of their prince or country. 
If you are fully convinced of this, besydes the advyce 
which you are called to give in parliament or council], 
you are att freedom lykewyse humbly to offer advyce 
either to your soverain or his ministers, as you can find 
means, but take care to doe it in a dewtyfull way, 
without prejudice or resentment against the one or the 
other. Avoyd corruption, covetousness, idleness, and 
vanity: live frugally and att home, as much as you can 
conveniently; what is gott that way is attended with 
more blessings and fewer temptations, than what is gott 
otherwyse; and if any cross accident shall disappoint 
your lawful endeavours in the improvement of your 
fortune, rest satisfyed, putt your trust in God, He will 
either make you easy in this world, ar recompense your 
patience in the nixt. 

Endeavour as in you lyes to live in friendship with 
all your neighbours, rather take an injury than give one, 
lett the world think what they will, he that gives an 
injury is att a farr greater loss as he that receaves it. 

What I say to you is lykewyse directed to all my 
dear children, so farr as concerns their respective con- 
ditions: and now I recommend you and all my dear 
family and friends, to the blessing and protection of the 
ever wyse and ever imercyfull God, who never failes to 
support those who putt their trust in Him, and to 
answer the petitions of those who sincerely and humbly 
call upon Him; may He in His infinite merey thorow 
the merits of our blessed Savior, grant all of you, my 
dear family and friends, His peace and comfort in this 
world, with his endless mercys in the nixt. This my 
dear chyld is the sincere and earnest prayer of your 
affectionate father, Tu. Bruce. 





A reminiscence of the Drummonps will 
exhibit the manners of the times: 

About 1490, a complaint was made to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s by the Abbot of Inchaffray 
(Murray), stating that some of the Drammonds whom 
he calls “Satan’s soldiers and rotten members,” had 
barbarously burned in the Kirk of Monivaird a number 
of his kinsmen, without either regard to God or that 
place to which they had betaken themselves for a refuge. 
The Archbishop accordingly by all the solemnities 
required in the rubrick of the great excommunication, 
sic as book, bell and candell, recommend the anathema- 
tyzing of them by the bishop of Dumblane. The cause 
was this, there was a rydeing of the teinds of the 
Drummonds lands in Monivaird belonging to the Abbey 
of Inchaffray, which was the process by which the 
value was ascertained; a quarrel arose ont this. 
Moreover it happened that shortly before Walter Drum- 
mond of Menie, and his two sons had been killed by a 
bastard son of Murray of Tullibardine; news whereof 
had come to Captain Campbell of Dunstaffage, who had 
married a daughter of that Drummond, and he had 
arrived to inquire into the outrage committed on his 
father-in-law, with a party of his Highlanders at the 
very time of this riding of the lands. Thé Murrays 
alarmed at seeing them, betook themselves to the 
Church, and all would have passed off quietly had not 
a shot, fired from the Church, killed one of the Camp- 
bells, whereat the rest of the Highlanders were so 
enraged that they set fire to the Church which was 
only covered with heather, and so burned all within it. 
This inhuman barbaritie being repeated to the King 
who was at Sterling, he went in person to Drummond 
Castle, whither the Drummonds had betaken them- 
selves. David was taken and carried to Sterling, and 
“was drawn blood of,” notwithstanding the intercession 
of his sister Margaret and his mother on their knees. 
His life would have been spared if the mother, a bold 
proud unadvised woman, had not in her passion uttered 
some unadvised words. Moreover, the King ordered 
an assythement for the slaughter, to be paid to the 
survivors of the family. 

This sad outrage was at length compromised, and on 
the 14th January, 1500, a letter under the Privy Seal 
was “ maid to the Lord Drummond and Schir William 
Murray of Tullibardine, knight, thair kinsmen friendis and 
servandis for hertliness to be had amangis them in tyme 
to cum; renunceand and forgevand to the said kin and 
frendis of baith the parties al actions and crimes of the 
Birnyngis of the Kirk of Monervaird and slauchter of 
the Kings lieges at that time. 


Here is another belonging to the family of 
the Humszs : 

DAVID OF WEDDERBURN. 

David of Wedderburn was the principal actor in the 
slaughter of Anthony D’Arcie de la Bastie in 1517. 
When Albany went to France, says Godscroft, he gave 
to De la Bastie the government of Lothian, and the 
castle of Dunbar for his residence. He also made him 
Warden of the Borders where the Homes chiefly resided; 
he likewise conferred on him the whole estate of Hume, 
forfeited by Alexander, 3rd lord (descent below), and 
put a French garrison into the castle, from which, as it 
was raised high above the surrounding country, he 
looked down upon them as frora a watch-tower, and, as 
it were, showed his triumph for the slaughter of their 
chief. This David of Wedderburn had every day before 
his eyes, and it sorely afflicted him. The slaughter of 
his chief and near relation, the family ruined and 
banished, the honour of his name, and the danger of 
every noble from the tyranny and treachery of Albany, 
tormented his enterprising soul. The nobles were in- 
sulted, the whole nation was held in contempt even by 
the French for yielding to the yoke of a foreigner, the 
cummon people were enraged, and lamented the dege- 
neracy of the nobles. An occasion soon presented itself 
for putting an end to this state of things. William 
Cockburn, his brother-in-law, was angry that the guar- 
dianship of his nephew was not given to him by his 
brother, and got David to besiege the castle of Lang- 
ton, which the guardians held for their ward De la 
Bastie being at Kelso, heard of this, and cited Wedder- 
burn to meet him on the road to Dunbar, for which he 
was to set out the next day. Their meeting was at 


first peaceable, but by degrees they became more warm, 
and De la Bastie desired they would desist, and that if 








any injury had been done to William Cockburn, they 
might try his right, but not by force. Wedderburn 
replied to this, that he had no business with it; but 
that William was thrust from his right in the adminis- 
tration of his nephew's affairs; and that this was done 
by the fraud of the curators, as his brother was too 
afflicted by disease to withstand their importunities, but 
that if William was in the wrong, he was answerable 
for it, and not him. This put De la Bastie in a fury; 
he insisted that he should raise the seige of Langton, 
otherwise it would bring ruin upon them all. David 
resolyed on revenge: having passed the village of Fogo, 
within half a mile of Langton Tower, then furiously 
besieged by William Cockburn and David's brothers, he 
sent a message to acquaint them with the affair, and 
desired them to come to him with their swiftest horses, 
to attack De la Bastie’s troop. Leaping on the ehoicest 
horses, and shouting out the name of Wedderburn, they 
strike terror into their enemies. There were but eighteen 
horsemen who could be relied on. De la Bastie had five 
hundred horsemen, French and Scotch, but those of the 
Merse sided with Wedderburn, and those of Teviotdale 
got out of the way. Carr of Littlejohn seized Wedder- 
burn’s bridle, and begged him not to engage against La 
Bastie, but finding him resolute, he, too, slipped away 
with the rest of Teviotdale. When De la Bastie saw 
how matters stood, he called fawningly to Wedderburn, 
apologizing for his rough passion, and begging to come 
to a mutual agreement; Wedderburn thinking he had 
gone too far to recede, upbraided him with the slaughter 
of his chief. When the Frenchman saw that the Scots 
had deserted him, and that only his own men remained 
faithful to him, whilst Wedderburn’s party rapidly 
increased, he took to flight: he was mounted on an 
excellent horsé that had belonged to Lord Hume, and 
had he been saddled in the Scotch fashion, he would 
have carried him safely off, but unaccustomed to French 
trappings, his speed was obstructed; yet he sprang 
away, and passed through Dunse, leaving his pursuers 
at a distance. A page of Wedderburn who had been 
left at home, hearing of the tumult, flew to it on one of 
his master’s horses, and, with a drawn sword, kept pace 
for De la Bastie step for step, every now and then 
making a thrust at him. Bastie threatened the boy, 
but his horse fell, and though he was soon on his feet, 
he was roughly handled by the page, till John and 
Patrick Home, Wedderburn’s brothers, came up and 
killed him. His head was brought to Dunse and 
exposed, and afterwards it was carried to the castle of 
Hume. It has been falsely alleged that this action was 
perpetrated by fraud, but Wedderburn was more famed 
for daring than eunning; and I have heard from those 
who were present at the action, that it was not preme- 
ditated, but that the opportunity offered was taken 
advantage of. David, in the triumph of his barbaric 
rage, fastened the head of his victim by its long and 
adorned hair to his saddle bow, and regained his house, 
breathing contempt against the regency and the laws. 
The head was placed on a spear on the highest turret, 
and the hair was long preserved in the charter chest of 
the family. In 1520, he rode into Edinburgh, with a 
band of eight hundred horse, to assist Angus against 
the Hamiltons; and the people of Edinburgh called this 
skirmish clear the causeway, because the faction of 
Arran was, as it were, swept from the streets. When 
James V., being quite a boy, was asked in 1521 what 
should be done with some French whom Albany had 
left behind, he replied, “ Oh, give them to Davie Home's 
keeping.” The hair of De la Bastie was preserved in 
the family until the year 1810, when it was thrown 
into the fire by Miss Jean Home, the then proprietress 
of the house. It is to be hoped that this was done in 
repentance of the savage conduct of her progenitor. 
David was cited before the council in Edinburgh, and 
not appearing, was outlawed, and Arran was ordered to 
go with a strong force in search of him. When Arran 
came to Lauder, Wedderburn sent him the keys of all 
his castles of Wedderburn, Home, and Langton, in all 
of which Arran put garrisons, and he himself returned 
to Edinburgh. Wedderburn then repaired to the eastle 
of Edrington, on the borders of the lands belonging to 
the town of Berwick, the governor of which had mar- 
ried Wedderburn’s sister; and he remained there all the 
time of his banishment, with little less power than he 
had at home, no one venturing to leave the country 
without his leave. The only man who opposed him was 


Rebert Blackadder, abbot of Coldingham, on account of 
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ancient family disputes; meeting one day out a hunt- 
ing, with an equal number of attendants, they fought 
with such bitter enmity, that the abbot and most of his 
men were killed. After this, he hastened to secure his 
castles, which he gained possession of one after another, 
and then he brought the whole country under subjec- 
tion; it is probably at this time that he brought back 
his chief, George, to take possession of his property. 
When Angus, in 1520, expelled the Earl of Arran and 
his faction from Edinburgh, Wedderburn was there 
along with Angus’s brother William, attended by at 
Jeast eight hundred horsemen, and forced them to open 
the gates of the city, but not before Angus had obtained 
a complete victory. Godscroft adds that it was he who 
took down his kinsman, Lord Home’s head, from the 
Tolbooth, but others, apparently better informed, say it 





| 


was George Lord Home who did this. It is very odd | 


that there should be such contradictions in the accounts 
of facts by writers almost contemporaneous. 

The Governor, Albany, who was still in France, 
granted a pardon to David and his brothers and uncle; 
David repaid the favour by rendering the Governor 
effective assistance in his expedition into England, and 
stood by him when all the other Scots deserted him, 
upon which occasion the King granted him the reward 
of an augmentation to his arms. He was a staunch 
hater of the English, and nothing would ever induce 
him to make friends with them to save his property 
from plunder. When Surrey invaded Scotland, he 
attacked all Wedderburn’s castles. That of Wedder- 
burn was surrounded by a moat forty feet broad and 
nine deep, and by a thick wall with seven angles, at 
each of which was a circular tower. The keep was 
square, and the wall sixteen feet thick. There was a 
drawbridge before the gate, which was the only entrance 
into the castle. Each tower had two doors, one of oak, 


chanter in 1547: Alexander Subchanter from 1556 to 
1562: David was Dean from 1550 to 1560: Alexander 
Dean from 1560 to 1572: Gavin Archdeacon, 1572. 
It has been impossible to trace this line with any cer- 
tainty higher than the year 1566, which is the less to 
be wondered at, since the author of a manuscript history 
of the family in 1554 was either unable or unwilling to 
give it. It is probable that the first were natural chil- 
dren of these ecclesiastics. Lest this supposition should 
appear unjust, it is well to remember the state of morals 
at this time prevalent in Scotland. In 1525, Cardinal 
Seaton had three bastards legitimatized im one day, Jtec. 
b. xxvi. No. 330. Stewart, Bishop of Aberdeen from 
1532 to 1545, another, 5. xxviii. Vo. 360. Chisholme, 
Bishop of Dumblane from 1527 to 1564, gave great 
portions of episcopal patrimony to a natural son and two 
natural daughters, Russell's Hist. Bishops, p. 179. 
Stewart, Bishop of Moray from 1527 to 1534 had a 


| bastard daughter legitimatized, Rec. b. xxx. No. 116, 


and the other of iron bars, which could be drawn up | 


or let down at pleasure. 


Surrey battered down the | 


castle, and blew up the keep, but Wedderburn con- | 
tinued to live in the fragment that remained till his | 


death. The castle of Blackadder, which belonged to 
his brother, was treated in the same manner, as also 
those of Nisbet and Polwarth. 
and Dunse had been destroyed in the time of James IV. 
The castle of Hume was alone preserved and garrisoned 
by English. He so distinguished himself at the 


The castles of Ayton | 


siege of the castle of Wark, that the king, James | 


V. gave him as a reward an augmentation to his 


arms, the motto, remember, and an unicorn’s head | 


gorged with an imperial crown for his crest. It was 
a point of honour in these times for a chief to espouse 
all the quarrels of his vassals. Lauder, the teinds 
of which belonged to Andrew his brother, was held 
of the Abbey of Dryburgh. 
Carr of Littlejohn seized on the abbey and its revenues. 
David, enraged that he should come out of Teviotdale 
into the Merse, which was under his protection, set 
about reducing the abbey again into his power, and dis- 


The abbot being dead, | 


| that they do not * 


focariis. 


and a bastard son, No. 374. Hepburn, Bishop of Moray 
from 1535 till the Reformation, had five bastard sons 
and two bastard daughters legitimatized, xxx. 585, 572. 
Lord Strathallan says of the Drummonds Deans of 
Dumblane, “that they were exceeded by none in the 
propagation of their kind.” In two foundation charters 
of chapelries by Archdeacon Inglis to the cathedral of 
St. Andrews, it is stipulated that if any chaplain aliquam 
concubinam vel focariam publicam retinere seu tali pub- 
lice adherere, and after being duly admonished, shall not 
dismiss her, his chaplaincy shall be declared vacant. 
By focaria is meant the wife of any priest who lived in 
his own house, focos. In the foundation charter of two 
chapelries by Gavin, Bishop of Aberdeen, he gives as 
the reason wherefore he names two men to serve there, 
quod dicti duo capellani sint absque concubinis vel 
Such being the condition of the clergy, the 
following is the description of the state of the laity at 
the same period, by Mr. Lyon in his History of St. 
Andrews, i. 373. In Perth alone, whose population did 
not exceed six thousand, there were, on an average, 
eighty convicted cases of adultery annually, even under 
the superintendence of Mr. Row, its first Protestant 
minister: and Mr. Lyon informs us that in 1569, a report 
was made to the General Assembly that in Orkney there 
were six hundred persons convicted of incest, adultery, 
or fornication. But the most extraordinary instance of 
the prevailing profligacy of the age is to be found in the 
will of Lord Balmarino in 1612, who bequeathed to his 
three daughters, 10,000 marks each, upon condition 
abuse themselves in harlotry.” Not 
the least revolting part of the case is, that these offences 
were searched out by the Presbyterian clergy, and 


| punished by death with a cruelty never exceeded by the 


| 


possessed Littlejohn, who had taken up his residence at | 


the abbey. David made over the abbey to the new 
abbot, and got the teinds of Lauder confirmed to his 
brother. Two years afterwards (in 1524), fighting 
with the English, he was wounded and taken prisoner; 
but the horse he rode being very swift, he broke away 
from them, and had already got two miles away, when 
his horse getting tired, he determined to throw off the 
saddle, which thé borderers were aceustomed to do, 
even at full speed; but the girths entangling the horse’s 
legs he stumbled, and David fell on his head, when, 


owing to the bleeding of his previous wounds he ex- | 


pired in the hands of the enemy. 
he fell, a cross was erected, which stood for a long 
time, 


On the place where 


The moral condition of Scotland at the 
period of the Reformation is shown by the 
following. What wonder that it produced, by 


that necessary reaction which is a law of 


nature, the contrary excess of Puritanism. 


Lhis will in a great measure account for the | 


almost fierceness of earnestness which dis- 
tinguishes the early Scotch Reformers : 

The Dunbars seem to have considered and used the 
church property of the Bishopric of Moray as if it were 
their own. 


time, Archibald is Archdeacon in 1540; David Sub 


| friends. 


The first Gavin had been Dean from 1481 | 
to 1518. Peter was the Subchanter about the same | 


papal inquisitors, of whose iniquities they pretended to 
be the reformers.—See Crim. Trials passin. 

From these extracts it will be seen that Mr. 
DrumMonp’s work is more valuable than 
hobbies are wont to be, and that if he rides his 
own hard it is for the advantage of others as 
well as for his own amusement. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Dahcotah ; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux 
around Fort Snelling. By Mrs. Mary 
Eastman, with Preface by Mrs. C. M. Kirx- 
LAND. Illustrated from Drawings by Cap- 
tain Eastman. New York: John Wiley. 


Mrs. Eastman closes a very delightful preface 


with this modest sentence, “If the perusal of 


the Legends give pleasure to my friends—how 
happy am [! To do more than this I hardly 
dare hope.” Her legends will give pleasure 
to her friends in a wider scope than she anti- 
cipated, for she will make all her readers her 
We have rarely met with a book in 
which the author so soon becomes on good 
terms with the reader. By way of giving us 
an idea of what sort of people her friends the 
Sioux are, the authoress begins with the fol- 
lowing story: 
‘ WABASHAW 
Fort Snelling is situated seven miles below the Falls 


| of St. Anthony, at the confluence of the Mississippi and 








St. Peter’s rivers—built in 1819, and named after the 
gallant Colonel Snelling, of the army, by whom the 
work was erected. It is constructed of stone; is one of 
the strongest Indian forts in the United States; and 
being placed on a commanding bluff, has somewhat the 
apyearance of an old German castle, or one of the strong- 
holds on the Rhine. 

The then recent removal of the Winnebagoes was 
rendered troublesome by the interference of Wabashaw, 
the Sioux chief, whose village is on the Mississippi, 1800 
miles from its mouth. The father of Wabashaw was a 
noted Indian; and during the past summer, the son has 
given some indications that he inherits the father’s 
talents and courage. When the Winnebagoes arrived 
at Wabashaw’s prairie, the chief induced them not to 
continue their journey of removal; offered them land to 
settle upon near him, and told thém it was not really the 
wish of their Great Father that fhey should remove. His 
bribes and eloquence induced thé Winnebagoes to refuse 
to proceed, although there was a company of volunteer 
dragoons and infantry with them. This delay occa- 
sioning much expense and trouble, the government 
agents applied for assistance to the command at Fort 
Snelling. There was but oné company there; and the 
commanding officer, with twenty men and some friendly 
Sioux, went down to assist the agent. 

There was an Indian council held on the occasion. 
The Sioux who went from Fort Snelling promised to 
speak in favour of the removal. During the council, 
however, not one of them said a word—for which they 
afterwards gave a satisfactory reason. Wabashaw, 
though a young man, had such influence over his band, 
that his orders invariably received implicit obedience. 
When the council commenced, Wabashaw had placed a 
young warrior behind each of the friendly Sioux, who 
he knew would speak in favour of the removal, with 
orders to shoot down the first one who rose for that 
purpose. This stratagem may be considered a charae- 
teristic specimen of the temper and habits of the Sioux 
chiefs, whose tribe we bring before the reader in their 
most conspicuous ceremonies and habits. The Winne- 
bagoes were finally removed, but not until Wabashaw 
was taken prisoner and carried to Fort Snelling. Waba- 
shaw’s pike-bearer was a fine looking warrior, named 
“ Many Lightnings.” 


Not very amiable, certainly, but decidedly 
vigorous. 

We are hext introduced to Fort Snelling, 
and those who, like the present writer, have 
had the good fortune to visit that post and 
partake of its hospitalities, will bear witness to 
the truth and liveliness of the — 

Mrs. Eastman is the wife of Captain East- 
man, U.S. A., and passed seven years at Fort 
Snelling among the Sioux, or, as she tells us 
they should more properly be called, the Dah- 
cotahs. She acquired their language, and by 
attention to their wants, gained the best title 
to their confidence. The squaws would come 
in winter half starved and frozen, to be fed 
and warmed at her hospitable hearth. That 
this kindness was not thrown away was mani- 
fested by many signs of gratitude, especially 
upon the occasion of the illness of one of Cap- 
tain Eastman’s children, when they watched 
by the bedside, lingered about the house, and, 
to use their own words, “much water fell from 
their eyes, day and night, while they thought 
she would die.” “ During her convalescence, 
I found that they could ‘rejoice with those 
that rejoice,’ as well as ‘ weep with those that 
weep. The fearful disease was abating in our 
family, and ‘Old Harper’ offered to ait up 
and attend to the fire. We allowed her to do 
so, for the many who had so kindly assisted us 
were exhausted with fatigue, Joy had taken 
from me all inclination to sleep, and I lay 
down near my little girl, watching the old 
Sioux woman. She seemed to be reviewing 
the history of her life, so intently did she gaze 
at the bright coals on the hearth. Many 
strange thoughts, apparently, engaged her, 
She was, of her own accord, an inmate of the 
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white man’s house, waiting to do good to his 
sick child. She had wept bitterly for days, 
lest the child should be lost to her—and now 
she was full of happiness at the prospect of 
her recovery. How shall we reconcile this 
with the fact that Harper, or Harpstina, was 
one of the Sioux women, who wore, as long as 
she could endure it, a necklace made of the 
hands and feet of Chippeway children ?” 

Mrs. EASTMAN was equally a favourite with 
the chiefs. One “Bad Hail” told her “ by 
way of showing his gratitude for the interest 
I took in his character, that he had three 
wives, all of whom he would give up if I 
would ‘leave Eastman and come and live with 
him.’ I received his proposition, however, 
with Indian indifference, merely replying that 
I did not fancy having my head split open 
every few days with a stick of wood. He 
laughed heartily after his fashion, conscious 
that the cap fitted, for he was in the habit of 
expending all his surplus bad temper upon his 

° ” 
wives. 

The opportunities thus gained by the au- 
thoress for familiar study of the character of 
the people among which she was thrown, were 
in part employed in the collection of the Le- 
gends contained in this book. They were 
taken down fresh from the lips of the narra- 
tors, and are full of vigour and animation. 
There is no attempt made to make a hero of 
the Indian, nor on the other hand to represent 
him as the “raw head and bloody bones” of 
many of our frontier traditions. 

We have pleasant glimpses of the Indian 
habitués of the Fort, besides the worthies we 
have mentioned. ‘Old Sneak,” the Medicine 
Man, “ Hole in the Day,” the Chippeway Chief, 
* Little Hill,” a singer, and a description of a 
* dog feast” outside of the walls of the Fort. 

As a specimen of the legends, we give the 
following. We think the reader will not 
soon forget 

THE EAGLE THAT SCREAMS AS SHE FLIES. 

“Sacred Wind” was a daughter of one of the most 
powerful families among the Dahcotahs; for although 
a chief lives as the meanest of his band, still there is a 
great difference among the families. The number of a 
family eonstitutes its importance; where a family is 
small, a member of it can be injured with little fear of 
retaliation; but in a large family there are sure to be 
found some who will not let an insult pass without 
revenge. Sacred Wind’s father was living; a stalwart 
old warrior, slightly bent with the weight of years. 
Though his face was literally seamed with wrinkles, he 
could endure fatigue, or face danger, with the youngest 
and hardiest of the band. 

Her mother, a fearfully ugly old creature, still mended 
mocassins and scolded; bidding fair to keep up both 
trades for years to come. Then there were tall brothers 
braving hardships and danger, as if a Dahcotah was 
only born to be scalped, or to scalp; uncles, cousins, too, 
there were, in abundance, so that Sacred Wind did 
belong to a powerful family 

Now, among the Daheotahs, a cousin is looked upon 
as a brother; a girl wonld as soon think of marrying 
her grandfather, as a consin. 1 mean an ordinary girl, 
but Sacred Wind was not of that stamp; she was des- 
tined to be a heroine. She had many lovers, who wore 
themselves out playing the flute, to as little purpose as 
they braided their hair, and painted their faces. Sacred 
Wind did not love one of them. 

Her mother was always trying to induce her to accept 
some one of her lovers, urging the advantages of each 
match; but it would not do. The girl was eighteen 
years old, and not yet a wife; though most of the Dah- 
cotah women are mothers long before that. 

Her friends could not imagine why she did not marry. 
y were wearied with arguing with her; but not one 











em ever suspected the cause of her seeming cold- 
ness of heart. 

Her grandmother was particularly officious. She 
gould not do as Sacred Wind wished her,—attend to her 








own affairs, for she had none to attend to; and grand- 
mothers, among the Sioux, are as loving and devoted as 
they are among white people; consequently, the old lady 
beset the unfortunate girl, day and night, about her 
obstinacy. 

“ Why are you not the mother of warriors?” she said, 
“and besides, who will kill game for you when you are 
old? The Bear has been to the traders; he has 
bought many things, which he offers your parents for 
you; marry him, and then you will make your old 
grandmother happy.” 

“T will kill myself,” she replied, “if you ask me to 
marry the Bear. Have you forgotten the Maiden’s 
Rock? There are more high rocks than one on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and my heart is as strong as 
Wenona’s. If you torment me so, to marry the Bear, 
I will do as she did—in the house of spirits I shall 
have no more trouble.” 

This threat silenced the grandmother for the time. 
But a young girl who had been sitting with them, and 
listening to the conversation, rose to go out; and as she 
passed Sacred Wind, she whispered in her ear, “ Tell 
her why you will not marry the Bear; tell her that 
Sacred Wind loves her cousin; and that last night she 
promised him she never would marry any one but him.” 

Had she been struck to the earth she could not have 
been paler. She thought her secret was hid in her own 
heart. She had tried to cease thinking of “The 
Shield; ” keeping away from him, dreading to find true 
what she only suspected. She did not dare acknowledge 
even to herself that she loved a cousin. 

But when the Shield gave her his handsomest trin- 
kets; when he followed her when she left her laughing 
and noisy companions to sit beside the still waters— 
when he told her that she was the most beautiful girl 
among the Dahcotahs—when he whispered her that he 
loved her dearly; and would marry her in spite of 
mothers, grandmothers, enstoms, and religion too—then 
she found that her cousin was dearer to her than all the 
world—that she would gladly die with him—she could 
never live without him. 

But still, she would not promise to marry him. 
What would her friends say? and the spirits of the 
dead would torment her, for infringing upon the sacred 
customs of her tribe. The Shield used many argu- 
ments, but all in vain. She told him she was afraid to 
marry him, but that she would never marry any one 
else. Sooner should the waves cease to beat against 
the shores of the spirit lakes, than she forget to think 
of him. 

3ut this did not satisfy her cousin. He was deter- 
mined she should be his wife; he trusted to time and his 
irresistible person to overcome her fears. 

The Shield’s name was given to him by his father’s 
friends. Shields were formerly used by the Sioux; and 
the Eyanktons and Sissetons still use them. They are 
made of buffalo skin, of a circular form, and are used as 
a protection against the arrows of their enemies. 

“ You need not fear your family, Sacred Wind,” said 
her cousin, “nor the medicine men, nor the spirits of 
the dead. We will go to one of the villages, and when 
we are married, we will come back. Let them be 
angry, I will stand between you and them, even as my 
father’s shield did between him and the foe that sought 
his life.” 

3ut she was firm, and promised nothing more than 
that she would not marry the Bear, or anyone else; 
and they returned to her father’s teepee, little thinking 
that any one had overheard their conversation. But 
the “Swan” had heard every word of it. 

She loved the Shield, and she had seen him follow 
his cousin. After hearing enough to know that her 
case was a hopeless one, she made up her mind to make 
Sacred Wind pay dearly for the love which she herself 
could not obtain. 

She did not at once tell the news. She wanted to 
amuse herself with her victim before she destroyed her; 
and she had hardly yet made up her mind as to the way 
which she would take to inform the family of Sacred 
Wind of the secret she had found out. 

But she could not resist the temptation of whispering 
to Sacred Wind her knowlege of the true reason why 
she would not marry the Bear. This was the first blow, 
and it struck to the heart; it made a wound which was 
long kept open by the watchful eye of jealousy. 

The grandmother, however, did not hear the remark: 
if she had she would not have sat still smoking—not 





she! she would have trembled with rage that a Dah- 
cotah maiden, and her grandchild, should be guilty of 
the enormous crime of loving a cousin. An eruption of 
Vesuvius would have given but a faint idea of her 
fury. 

Most fortunately for herself, the venerable old medi- 
cine woman died a few days after. Had she lived to 
know of the fatal passion of her granddaughter, she 
would have longed to seize the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
(if she had been aware of their existence) to hurl at the 
offender; or like Niobe, have wept herself to stone. 

Indeed the cause of her death showed that she could 
not bear contradiction. 

There was a war party formed to attack the Chippe- 
ways, and the “Eagle that Screams as she Flies” (for 
that was the name of Sacred Wind’s grandmother) 
wanted to go along. 

She wished to mutilate the bodies after they were 
scalped. Yes, though near ninety years old, she would 
go through all the fatigues of a march of three hundred 
miles, and think it nothing, if she could be repaid by 
tearing the heart from one Chippeway child. 

There were, however, two old squaws who had applied 
first, and the Screaming Eagle was rejected. 

There were no bounds to her passion. She attempted 
to hang kerself and was cut down; she made the village 
resound with her lamentations; she called upon all the 
spirits of the lakes, rivers, and prairies, to torment the 
war party; nothing would pacify her. Two days after 
the war party left, the Eagle that Screams as she Flies 
expired, in a fit of rage ! 

When the war party returned, the Shield was the 
observed of all observers; he had taken two scalps. 

Sacred Wind sighed to think he was her cousin. 
How could she help loving the warrior who had returned 
the bravest in the battle? 

The Swan saw that she loved in vain. She knew 
that she loved the Shield more in absence; why then 
hope that he would forget Sacred Wind when he saw 
her no more? 

When she saw him enter the village, her heart beat 
fast with emotion; she pressed her hand upon it, but 
could not still its tumult. ‘ He has come,” she said to 
herself, “but will his eye seek mine? will he tell me 
that the time has been long since he saw the woman he 
loved ?” 

She follows his footsteps—she watches his every 
glance, as he meets his relations. Alas! for the Swan, 
the wounded bird feels not so acutely the arrow that 
pierces, as she that look of recognition between the 
cousins, 

3ut the unhappy girl was roused from a sense of her 
griefs, to a recollection of her wrongs. With all the 
impetuosity of a loving heart, she thought she had a 
right to the affections of the Shield. As the water 
reflected her features, so should his heart give back the 
devoted love of hers. 

But while she lived, she was determined to bring 
sorrow upon her rival; she would not “sing in dying.” 
That very evening did she repeat to the family of Sacred 
Wind the conversation she had overheard, adding that 
the love of the cousins was the true cause of Sacred 
Wind’s refusing to marry. 

Time would fail me to tell of the consequent sufferings 
of Sacred Wind. She was scolded and watched, shamed, 
and even beaten. The medicine men threatened her 
with all their powers; no punishment was severe enough 
for the Dahcotah who would thus transgress the laws 
of their nation. 

The Shield was proof against the machinations of his 
enemies, for he was a medicine man, and could counteract 
all the spells that were exerted against him. Sacred 
Wind bore everything in patience but the sight of the 
Bear. She had been bought and sold, over and over 
again; and the fear of her killing herself was the only 
reason why her friends did not force her to marry. 

One evening she was missing, and the cries of her 
mother broke upon the silence of night; canoes were 
flying across the water; friends were wandering in the 
woods, all seeking the body of the girl. 

3ut she was not to be found in the river, or in the 
woods. Sacred Wind was not dead, she was only 
narried. 

She was safe in the next village, telling the Shield 
how much she loved him, and how cordially she hated 
the Bear; and although she trembled when she spoke of 
the medicine men, her husband only laughed at her 
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fears, telling her, that now that she was his wife, she 
need fear nothing. 

But where was the Swan? 
ing in the search for Sacred Wind. The father had 
forgotton his child, the brother his sister. And the 
mother, who would have first missed her, had gone long 
ago to the land of spirits. 

The Swan had known of the flight of the lovers— 
she watched them as their canoe passed away, until it 
became a speck in the distance, and in another moment 
the waters closed over her. 

Thus were strangely blended marriage and death. 
The Swan feared not to take her own life. Sacred 
Wind, with a nobler courage, a more devoted love, broke 
through the customs of her nation, laid aside the su- 
perstitions of the tribe, and has thus identified her 
courage with the name of her native village. 

Mrs. Krrkianp’s name is a capital recom- 
mendation, and her preface a very agreeable 

relude to the volume. Captain Eastman’s 
illustrations are excellent, particularly the 
view of the Fort. His paintings of Indian 
Life are well known and much admired, and 
it would be well if his pencil were called into 
requisition for an illustrated work on a larger 
scale than the present.—New York Literary 
World. 


Her friends were assist- 








Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to 
the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By 
W. F. Lyncu, U.S.N., Commander of the 
Expedition. London: Bentley. 1849. 

Art the close of the Mexican war, Mr. Lyncu 

proposed to the Government of the United | 

States that an expedition should be sent out to 

survey the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

With the readiness to encourage geographical 

science which so honourably distinguishes our 

brethren in America, and which is probably 
an inheritance of the enterprising spirit of the 
old country, the suggestion was adopted, and | 

Mr. Lyncu was placed at the head of it. He 

was amply provisioned with all things neces- 

sary, but his chiefest care was to provide two 
metallic boats, with proper carriages to convey 
them overland, from river to river, or from sea 
to sea, or across the country when that was the 
shortest or most interesting route. The narra- | 
tive commences with the departure from New 

York, and describes the voyage to Smyrna. 

Thence he went to Constantinople to procure 

from the Turkish government a firman giving 

him free passage through the country intended 
to be explored, and commanding all the officers | 
of the various districts to render to him and | 
his companions such assistance and protection 

as they might require Thus armed, they set 

forth, and after traversing the region now so | 
familiar to English readers from the innumer- | 
able descriptions of tourists, they gained the 

sea of Galilee, which they carefully explored, 

descended the Jordan, examined the shores of 

the Dead Sea, both in their boats and on the | 
land, wandering occasionally into the country | 
that borders it, plummed its depths in different | 
places, and noted all the natural phenomena | 
it exhibited. 

The most dangerous and difficult as well as | 
the most novel and interesting part of the | 
work is the account of the descent of the Jor- 
dan, which offers numberless obstacles to the 
adventurer, from rocks and rapids, some speci- 
mens of which we extract : 

At 10.15 a. m., cast off and shot down the first 
rapid, and stopped to examine more closely a desperate 
looking cascade of eleven feet. In the middle of the 
channel was a shoot at an angle of about 60 degrees, | 
with a bold, bluff, threatening rock at its foot, exactly 
in the passage. It would therefore be necessary to turn | 
almost at a sharp angle in descending, to avoid being 
dashed to pieces. This rock was on the outer edge of 








| 


| 








the whirlpool, which a caldron of foam swept round 
and round in circling eddies. Yet below were two fierce 
rapids, each about 150 yards in length, with the points 
of black rocks peering above the white and agitated 
surface. Below them again, within a mile were two 
other rapids—longer but more shelving and less diffi- 
cult. 

Fortunately, a large bush was growing upon the left 
bank, about five feet up, where the wash of the water 
from above had formed a kind of promontory. By 
swimming across some distance up the stream, one of 
the men had carried over the end of a rope and made it 
fast around the roots of the bush. The great doubt 
was whether the hold of the roots would be sufficient to 
withstand the strain; but there was no alternative. In 
order not to risk the men, I employed some of the most 
vigorous Arabs in the camp to swim by the side of the 
boats and guide them, if possible, clear of danger. 
Landing the men, therefore, and tracking the Fanny 
Mason up stream, we shot her across, and gathering in 
the slack of the rope, let her drop to the brink of the 
cascade, where she fairly trembled and bent in the fierce 
strength of the sweeping currevt. It was a moment of 
intense anxiety. The sailors had now clambered along 
the banks and stood at intervals below, ready to assist 
us if thrown from the boat and swept towards them. 
One man with me in the boat stood by the line; a num- 
ber of naked Arabs were upon the rocks and in the 
foaming water, gesticulating wildly, their shouts min- 
gling with the noise of the boisterous rapids, and their 
dusky forms contrasting strangely with the effervescing 
flood; and four on each side, in the water, were clinging 
to the boat, ready to guide her clear of the threatening 
rock if possible. 

The Fanny Mason in the mean while swayed from 
side to side of the mad torrent, like a frighted steed, 
straining the line which held her. Watching the mo- 
ment when her bows were brought in the right direction, 
I gave the signal to let go the rope. There was a rush, 
a plunge, an upward leap, and the rock was cleared; th. 
pool was passed, and, half full of water, with breathless 
velocity, we were swept safely down the rapid. Such 
screaming and shouting! the Arabs seemed to exult 
more than ourselves. It was in seeming only they were 
glad; but we were grateful. Two of the Arabs lost 
their hold and were carried far below us, but were res- 
cued with a slight injury to one of them. 

It was exactly twelve o'clock when we cleared the 
cascade. Mr. Aulick soon followed in the Fanny Skin- 
ner, and by his skill and coolness passed down in perfect 
safety. 

Stopping sufficiently long to give the men and the 
Arabs who had assisted us some warm coffee, we started 
again at 45. p. m., and at one o'clock had completed the 
descent of the third rapid to-day. Hard work for all 
hands. 

But these difficulties and dangers were 
amply compensated by 

THE SCENERY OF THE JORDAN. 

For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the wilderness. Here 
and there were spots of solemn beauty. ‘The numerous 
birds sang with a music strange and manifold; the 
willow branches were spread upon the stream-like 
tresses, and creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
with a multitude of white and silvery little flowers, 
looked out from among them; and the cliff swallow 
wheeled over the falls, or went at his own wild will 
darting through the arched vistas, shadowed and shaped 
by the meeting foliage on the banks; and, above all, yet 
attuned to all, was the music of the river, gushing with 
a sound like that of shawms and cymbals. There was 
little -variety in the scenery of the river to-day. The 
stream sometimes washed the bases of the sandy hills, 
and at other times meandered between low banks, gene- 
rally fringed with trees and fragrant with blossoms 
Some points presented views exceedingly picturesque— 
the mad rushing of a mountain torrent, the song and 
sight of birds, the overhanging foliage and glimpses of 
the mountains far over the plain, and here and there a 
gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water 
into the now muddy Jordan. The western shore was 
peculiar, from the high calcareous limestone hills which 
form a barrier to the stream when swollen by the efflux 
of the sea of Galilee during the winter and early spring; 
while the left or eastern bank was low, and fringed with 








tamarisk and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping plants, 
giving it the character of a jungle. At one place we 
saw the fresh track of a tiger on the low clayey margin, 
where he had come to drink. At another time, as we 
passed his lair, a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but, for some moments, 
we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and the 
crashing sound of broken branches. The birds were 
numerous, and at times, when we issued from the shadow 
and silence of a narrow and verdure-tented part of the 
stream into an open bend, where the rapids rattled and 
the light burst in, and the birds sang their wildwood 
song, it was, to use a simile of Mr. Bedlow, like a sudden 
transition from the cold, dull-lighted hall, where gentle- 
men hang their hats, into the white and golden saloon, 
where the music rings and the dance goes on. 


Upon entering the Dead Sea they encoun- 
tered a violent starm which lasted for twenty 
minutes and was succeeded by a dead calm, 
and it appears that these inland waters are 
very liable to such sudden gusts, the conse- 
quence, of course, of the air becoming rarified 
with heat upon the surface, rising rapidly, and 
then the cold air of the mountains rushing 
down to fill the vacuum. These are the 


DANGERS OF THE DEAD SEA. 


A fresh North-west wind was blowing as we rounded 
the point. We endeavoured to s* er a little to the north 
of west, to make a true west course, and threw the 
patent log overboard to measure the distance; but the 
wind rose so rapidly that the boats could not keep head 
to wind, and we were obliged to haul the login. The 
sea continued to rise with the increasing wind, whiti- 
gradually freshened to a gale, and presented an agitated 
surface of foaming brine; the spray, evaporating as it 
fell, left incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our 
hands, and faces; and while it conveyed a prickly sen- 
sation wherever it touched the skin, was above all ex- 
ceedingly painful to the eyes. The boats, heavily 
laden, struggled sluggishly at first; but when the wind 
freshened in its fierceness, from the density of the water, 
it seemed as if their bows were encountering the sledge- 
hammers of the Titans, instead of the opposing waves of 
an angry sea. 

At 3.50, passed a piece of drift-wood, and soon after 
saw three swallows and a gull. At 4.55, the wind blew 
so fiercely that the boats could make no headway, not 
even the Fanny Skinner, which was nearer to the 
weather-shore; and we drifted rapidly to leeward; threw 
over some of the fresh water, to lighten the Fanny 
Mason, which laboured very much, and I began to fear 
that both boats would founder. 

At 5.40, finding that we were losing every moment, 
and that with the lapse of each succeeding one the 
danger increased, kept away for the northern shore, in 
the hope of being yet able to reach it; our arms, our 
clothes, and skins, coated with a greasy salt; and our 
eyes, lips, and nostrils, smarting excessively. How 
; t was the scene before the submerging of the 


differen 
plain, which was “ even as the garden of the Lord 

At times it seemed as if the dread Almighty frowned 
upon our efforts to navigate a sea the creation of his 
wrath. There is a tradition among the Arabs that no 
one can venture upon this sea and live. Repeatedly the 
fates of Costigan and Molyneaux had been cited to deter 
us. The first one spent a few days, the last about 
twenty hours, and returned to the place from whence 
he had embarked, without landing upon its shores. One 
was found dying fpon the shore; the other expired in 
November last, immediately after his return, of fever 
contracted upon its waters. ' 

Sut although the sea had assumed a threatening 
aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and incinerated, 
loomed terrific on either side, and salt and ashes mingled 
with its sands, and fcetid sulphurous springs trickled 
down its ravines, we did not despair; awe-struck but 
not terrified, fearing the worst yet hoping for the best, 
we prepared to spend a dreary night upen the dreariest 
waste we had ever seen. 

At 5.58, the wind instantaneously abated, and with 
ts ponderous 






it the sea as rapidly fell; the water, 

ity, settling as soon as the acits 
Within twenty minutes from the time 
ulf us, 


t 1g ing cause had 
ceased to act. 


we bore away from a sea which threatened to en 
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THE CRITIC. 
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we were pulling away at a rapid rate over a placid sheet 
of water that scarcely rippled beneath us. 


But there was another not less unpleasant 
visitor : 
THE SIROCCO. 


At 2.35 p.m., close in with the eastern shore; but 
unable to land from the soft bottom and shoalness of 
the water. At 2.50, a light breeze from W.N.W.; 
hauled to the North towards the base of the peninsula. 
A long, narrow, dry marsh, with a few scrubby bushes, 
separated the water from a range of stupendous hills, 
2,000 feet high. The cliff of En Nuweirah (Little 
Tiger) lofty and grand, towered above us in horizontal 
strata of brown limestone, and beautiful rose-coloured 
sandstone beneath. Clouds in the east, nimbus, seemed 
to be threatening a gust. At 3.30, steered N.N.E. 
along a low marshy flat, in shallow water. The light 
wind had subsided, and it was oppressively hot; air 
97°; water twelve inches below the surface 90°. A 
thin purple haze over the mountains, increasing every 
moment, and presenting a most singular and awful 
appearance; the haze so thin that it was transparent, 
and rather a blush than a distinct colour. I appre- 
hended a thunder-gust or an earthquake, and took in 
the sail. At 3.50, a hot blistering hurricane struck us 
from the south-east, and for some moments we feared 
being driven out to sea. The thermometer rose imme- 
diately to 102°. The men, closing their eyes to shield 
them from the fiery blast, were obliged to pull with all 
their might to stem the rising waves; and at 4.30, 
physically exhausted, but with grateful hearts, we gained 
the shore. My own eyelids were blistered by the hot 
wind; being unable to protect them, from the necessity 
of steering the boat. 

We landed on the south side of the peninsula, near 
Wady Humeir, the most desolate spot upon which we 
had yet encamped. Some went up the ravine to escape 
from the stifling wind; others, driven back by the glare, 
returned to the boats, and crouched under the awnings. 
One mounted spectacles to protect his eyes, but the 
metal became so heated that he was obliged to remove 
them. Our arms and the buttons on our coats became 
almost burning to the touch; and the inner folds of our 
garments were cooler than those exposed to the imme- 
diate eontact of the wind. 

The heat rather increased than lessened after the sun 
went down. At 8 p.m., the thermometer was 106° 
five feet from the ground. At one foot from the latter 
it was 104°. We threw ourselves upon the parched, 
eracked earth, amoag dry stalks and canes, which would 
before have seemed insupportable from the heat Some 
endeavoured to make a screen of one of the boat’s awn- 
ings, but the fierce wind swept it over in an instant. 
It was more like the blast of a furnace than living air. 
At our feet was the sea, and on our right, through the 
thicket, we could distinguish the gleaming of the fires 
and hear the shouts from an Arab encampment. 

In the early part of the night there was scarce a 
moment that some one was not at the water-breakers; 
but the parching thirst could not be allayed, for, al- 
though there was no perceptible perspiration, the fluid 
was carried off as fast as it was received into the system. 
At nine the breakers were exhausted, and our last 
waking thought was water. In our disturbed and 
feverish slumbers, we fancied the cool beverage purling 
down our parched and burning throats. The mosquitoes, 
as if their stings were envenomed by the heat, tormented 
us almost to madness; and we spent a miserable night, 
throughout which we were compelled to lie encumbered 
with our arms, while, by turns, we kept vigilant watch. 

We had spent the day in the glare of a Syrian sun, 
by the salt mountain of Usdam, in the hot blast of the 
sirocco, and were now bivouacked under the calcined 
cliffs of Moab. When the water was exhausted, all too 
weary to go for more, even if there were no danger of a 
surprise, we threw ourselves upon the ground,—eyes 
smarting, skin burning, lips and tongue and throat 
parched and dry, and wrapped the first garment we 
could find around our heads, to keep off the stifling 
blast; and, in our brief and broken slumbers, drank 
from ideal fountains. 


Nor was this all. Sickness assailed them ; 
a species of dropsy made itself apparent in all 
the party ; sores broke out on the body, which 





| 
| 


in this state of physical and mental depression 
there came upon the commander these 
DEAD SEA MUSINGS. 
A light air from the South induced me to abandon 


the awning and set the sail, to spare the men from | 


labouring at the oars. <A light tapping of the ripples at 
the bow, and a faint line of foam and bubbles at her 
side, were the only indications that the boat was in mo- 
tion. The Fanny Skinner was a mile astern, and all 
around partook of the stillness of death. The weather 
was intensely hot, and even the light air that urged us 
almost insensibly onward had something oppressive in 
its flaws of heat. The sky was unclouded, save by a 
few faint cirri in the North, sweeping plumelike, as if 
the sun had consumed the clouds and the light wind 
had drifted their ashes. The glitter from the water, 
with its multitude of reflectors, for each ripple was a 
mirror, contributed much to our discomfort: yet the 
water was not transparent, but of the colour of diluted 
absinthe, or the prevailing tint of a Persian opal. The 
sun, we felt, was glaring upon us; but the eye dared not 
take cognizance, for the fierce blaze would have blighted 
the powers of vision, as Semele was consumed by the 
unveiled divinity of Jove. 

The black chasms and rough peaks, embossed with 
grimness, were around and above us, veiled in a trans- 
parent mist, like visible air, that made them seem 
unreal; and 1,300 feet below, our sounding-lead had 
struck upon the buried plain of Siddim, shrouded in 
lime and salt. 

While busied with such thoughts, my companions had 
yielded to the oppressive drowsiness, and now lay before 
me in every attitude of a sleep that had more of stupor 
in it than of repose. In the awful aspect which this 


sea presented when we first beheld it, I seemed to read | 


the inseription over the gates of Dante’s Inferno—‘* Ye 
who enter here, leave hope behind.” Since then habitu- 
ated to mysterious appearances in a journey so replete 
with them, and accustomed to scenes of deep and 
thrilling interest at every step of our progress, those 
feelings of awe had been insensibly lessened or hushed 
by deep interest in the investigations we had pursued. 
But now, as I sat alone in my wakefulness, the feeling 


of awe returned; and, as I looked upon the sleepers, I | 


felt “ the hair of my flesh stand up,” as Job’s did, when 
“a spirit passed before his face; ” 
imagination, there was something fearful in the ex- 
pression of their inflamed and swollen visages. The 


fierce angel of disease seemed hovering over them, and | 
I read the forerunner of his presence in their flushed | 


and feverish sleep. Some, with their bodies bent and 
arms dangling over the abandoned oars, their hands 
excoriated with the acrid water, slept profoundly; others 


with heads thrown back, and lips cracked and sore, with | 


a scarlet flush on either cheek, seemed overpowered by 
heat and weariness even in sleep; while some upon 
whoss faces shone the reflected light from the water, 
looked ghastly, and dozed with a nervous twitching of 
the limbs, and now and then starting from their sleep, 
drank deeply from a breaker, and sank back again to 
lethargy. 
were too much; I felt, as I sat thus, steering the drow- 
sily-moving boat, as if I were a Charon, ferrying, not 


the souls, but the bodies of the departed and the | 


damned, over some infernal lake, and could endure it no 
longer; but, breaking from my listlessness, ordered the 
sails to be furled and the oars resumed—action seemed 
better than such unnatural stupor. 

Prudence urged us to proceed no farther, but to stop 
before some disaster overtook us; but the thought of 
leaving any part of our work undone was too painful, 
and I resolved to persevere, but to be as expeditious as 
possible, without working the party too hard. 

Among the singular objects seen in the 
neighbourhood is 

THE PILLAR OF SALT. 

Soon after, to our astonishment, we saw on the eastern 
side of Usdum, one-third the distance from its north 
extreme, a lofty, round pillar, standing apparently de- 


tached from the general mass, at the head of a deep, | 


narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately pulled in 
for the shore, and Dr. Anderson and I went up and 
examined it. The beach was a soft, slimy mud, en- 


| crusted with salt, and a short distance from the water, 


covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. 


for, to my disturbed | 


The solitude, the scene, my own thoughts | 


bonate of lime, cylindrical in front, aud pyramidal 
behind. The upper or rounded part is about forty feet 
high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to 
sixty feet above the level of the sea, It slightly de- 
creases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one 
entire mass of crystallization. A prop or buttress con- 
nects it with the mountain behind, and the whole is 
covered with débris of a light stone colour. Its pe- 
culiar shape is doubtless attributable to the action of 
the winter rains. 


We conclude our extracts with a lively 
sketch of 


THE PILGRIMS AT THE JORDAN, 


In all the wild haste of a disorderly rout, Copts and 
Russians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks and Syrians, from 
all parts of Asia, from Europe, from Africa, and from 
far-distant America, on they came; men, women, and 
children, of every age and hue, and in every variety of 
costume; talking, screaming, shouting, in almost every 
known language under the sun. Mounted as variously 
as those who had preceded them, many of the women 
and children were suspended in baskets or confined in 
cages; and, with their eyes strained towards the river, 
heedless of all intervening obstacles, they hurried eagerly 
forwards, and dismounted in haste, and disrobing with 
precipitation, rushed down the bank, and threw them- 
selves into the stream. They seemed to be absorbed by 
one impulsive feeling, and perfectly regardless of the 
observations of others. Each one plunged himself, or 
was dipped by another, three times, below the surface, 
|in honour of the Trinity; and then filled a bottle, or 
some other utensil, from the river. The bathing-dress 
of many of the pilgrims was a white gown with a black 
cross upon it. Most of them, as soon as they were 
dressed, cut branches of the agnus castus, or willow; 
and, dipping them in the consecrated stream, bore them 
away as memorials of their visit. In an hour they 
began to disappear; and in less than three hours the 
trodden surface of the lately crowded bank reflected no 
shadow. The pageant disappeared as rapidly as it had 
approached, and left to us once more the silence and the 
| solitude of the wilderness. It was like a dream. An 
immense crowd of human beings, said to be 8,000, but 
| I thought not so many, had passed and repassed before 
cur tents, and left not a vestige behind them. 





| It will be seen from the above extracts that 
| this is an extremely amusing volume, and will 
greatly interest the general reader, but we 
| doubt whether the expedition has contributed 
much to the advancement of science, nor can 
we quite understand why an exploration of a 
district of the Old W orld so accessible and really 
so much visited by the tourists and travellers 
of Europe, should have been undertaken by the 
| government of the New World. Ofcourse, we 
do not find fault with any attempt to advance 
our knowledge of the globe we inhabit, but 
there seems in the character of this expedition 
and in the means employed, a strange dispro- 
portion to the small importance of the object 
| to be attained. 


} 


| 


| But this will not make it the less acceptable 
| to the book-clubs. 

Among the observations in Natural History 
made by the expedition, we find the following : 
THE BULBUL. 

The hawk, upon the topmost branch of a blighted 
tree, moved not at our approach, but 


Stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared with his foot on the prey. 


and the veritable nightingale ceased not her song, for 
she made day night in her covert among the leaves ; 
and the bulbul, whose sacred haunts we disturbed when 
| the current swept us among the overhanging boughs, 
but chirruped her surprise, calmly winged her flight to 
another sprig, and continued her interrupted melodies. 
Unable to obtain one alive, we startled the solitude of 
| the wilderness with a gun-shot, and secured the body 
| of a brown-breasted, scarlet-headed, and crimson- 
winged bird, the eastern bulbul The Arabs call a 
pretty bird a bulbul, but Sherif, who was with me in 
the boat, insisted upon it that it was the specific name 





were irritated by the saltness of the water, and | We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with car- | of the bird we had killed. 
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And again, 

April 14.--The boats had little need of the oars to 
propel them, for the current carried us along at the 
rate of from four to six knots an hour, the river, from 
its eccentric course, scarcely permitting a correct sketch 
of its topography to be taken. It curved and twisted 
north, south, east, and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass,— 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant mean- 
derings in the calm and silent valley, and reluctant to 
pour its sweet and sacred waters into the accursed 
bosom of the bitter sea. 


We cannot pass over this genuine bit of 
Yankeeism : 


Muhammed Pasha, a fat Osmanlie, received him 
frankly and kindly. 


THE CRITIC. 


us—the frequent conflicts between them and the whites 
in our prineipal cities—show that to them, on our soil, 


| that blesses all besides, has no blessings for them. 


As the consumption of the necessaries of life ever 
increases in proportion to the facility of their produc- 
tion, and as Turkey cannot, for a century to come, under 
any possibility, raise sufficient cotton for one-half of her 
population, she cannot become a rival in the cotton 
market. On the contrary, its general introduction as a 
fabric for domestic wear would create a demand far 
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great natural courage, spurred by an active 


| >". . : L J 
| mind to active exercise of the physical powers 
freedom carries no healing on its wings, and liberty, | ye : : 


they rush into danger for the pleasure of the 
excitement, and because it stimulates to the 
highest pitch the faculties by whose help they 


_ can alone escape the peril they have voluntarily 


encountered. ‘The proper homes of such men 
are not among the civilized, the gentle and the 
refined ; they are as out of place in cities as 


| would be the Regent Street lounger in the 


| transcending the home supply, and another mart be | 


| and south-western states. 


He said he was about to move his | 


command (one thousand Turkish cavalry), for the pur- | 


pose of chastising a band of bad Arabs to the south- 
ward, but had delayed his march on our account, for 
fear of exasperating them to some attack upon us. He 
gave him coffee, pipes, and oranges, and insisted upon 
sending ten horsemen to accompany the expedition 
through the dangerous territory. 

It was a magnificent sight, the camp and war-horses 
spread over this beautiful plain of Jezrael, a branch of 
Ksdraelon. 

After a long talk about European affairs, in which 
the interpreter endeavoured, quite in vain, to explain to 
him the beauties of republicanism, Mr. Dale took his 
departure, and rode through the ancient city of Seytho- 
polis, or Beisan. There were acres of building stone, 
old walls,a theatre, &c., in good preservation. A few 
columns still stood in the valleys. Most of the present 
buildings. appeared to be Saracenic, mills and khans. 
On the summit was a large fortress-looking building, 
the court now converted into a cow-yard by the Arabs, 
who haye formed a village round it. 
to the plains, passing through two or three collections 
of black tents, the possessions of the Emir Nasir. 

Mr. Lyncu suggests that Turkey should 
help to relieve the United States from its for- 
tnidable burden of slaves, which it cannot keep 
with safety, nor throw off without ruin, He 
thus compares 

SLAVERY IN TURKEY AND IN AMERICA. 

Dr. Davis has brought some of his own slaves from 
the United States, who are best acquainted with the 
cotton culture. So far from being a mere transposition 
of slavery from one country to another, the very act of 


He then descended | 





removal is a guarantee of emancipation to the slave. | 
By a law of the Ottoman Empire, no one within its | 


limits can be held in slavery for a period exceeding 


seven years. Should the culture of the cotton plant | 


succeed in this region, many, very many, thousands of 
additional hands will be required. In that event, the 
Ottoman Empire will present a most eligible field for 
the amelioration of the condition of the free negro of 
our own country. 

In Turkey, every coloured person employed by the 
Governmert receives monthly wages; and, if a slave, is 
emancipated at the expiration of seven years, when he 
becomes eligible to any office beneath the sovereignty. 
Many of the high dignitaries of the empire were 
originally slaves; the present Governor of the Dar- 
dannelles is a black, and was, a short time since, freed 
from servitude. There is here no prejudice founded on 
distinction of colour. The avenues of preferment is 
open to all, and he whois most skilful, accomplished, 
and: persevering, be his complexion ruddy, brown, or 
black, is most certain of success. 

Denied with us the protecting care which the interest 
if not the humanity of the owner extends to the slave, 
the free negro is subject to all the prejudices of colour, 
with some of the rights of a freeman, and many of the 
sentiments of a slave. They constitute an intermediate 
class, having no bonds of eommon interest—no ties of 
sympathy to sustain it—often too indolent to labour, 
and too insolent to serve; it is, collectively, the most 
depraved and unhappy race in the western hemisphere. 

The only hope in the free negro is in his removal 
beyond the barriers of prejudice. A plan of coloniza- 
tion, connected with this country, would present a 
broad platform upon which the friends of this unhappy 
race may meet in. soberness and truth. The moral 
and the physical condition of the free negroes among 





thereby opened to the cotton planters of the southern 


Turkish dominions. 


It is said, but untruly, that the slave market of Con- 
stantinople has been abolished. An edict, it is true, 


Already cotton is fast super- | 
| seding silk as an article of domestic apparel in the 


wilds of Central America. But how much 
more interesting to read of or to converse with 
is the one than the other! How much more 


| intelligent,—(meaning by that term, an apti- 


was some years since promulgated, which declared the 


purchase and sale of slaves to be unlawful. The pro- 
hibition however is only operative against the Franks, 
under which term the Greeks are included. White 
male slaves are purchased for adopted sons, and female 
ones for wives or adopted daughters. Nubians are 
bought as slaves, to serve the allotted term. Young 
females of the principal families of Georgia or Cir- 
cassia, are often entrusted to commissioners, who are 
responsible for their respectful treatment. 
purchased with their own consent, and when so pur- 
chased are recognized by the Mahommedan law as 
wives; the portion is settled on them by law, and if the 
husband misuses them, or proves unfaithful, they can 
sue for divorce, and recover dowry. 


Poetry has idealized the camel, and travel- 


|lers seem to have thought it necessary to be 


rapturous also in admiration of it. Mr, Lyxcu 

gives a very different and, we suspect, a much 
more faithful report of 

THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 

Of all the burden-bearing beasts, from the Siam 

elephant to the Himmaleh goat, this “ship of the 


They are only | 
| of life—a caravan, camels for self and baggage, 


tude in the use of the faculties with which 
God has gifted us) ;—how much more of a 
man ! 

Mr. Byam had lived for some time in Chili, 


| . . . ca . 
| when, growing wearied of a life which seemed 


to him inactive, although to us it would have 
appeared sufliciently laborious and exciting, 
he was tempted to undertake an overland 


| journey to the East Indies :—not such an over- 


desert,” as he has been poetically termed—this clumsy- | 


jointed, splay-footed, wry-necked, vicious camel, with 


its look of injured innocence, and harsh complaining 
voice, is incomparably the most disagreeable. Loud 
have been the praises of its submissive and self-sacri 


ficing spirit, all gentleness and sagacity; its power of | 


enduring hunger and thirst for an indefinite period, and 
its unwearied tramp day after day through the siniting 
sun and over the burning sands of the desert; but this 
animal is anything but patient and uncomplaining. As 
to the enormous weight it can carry, we have heard it 
growl in expostulation at a load which the common 
“kadish” (Syrian pack-horse) would be mortified to 
have allotted to him as suited to his thews and sinews. 
The steady little donkey, with preposterous ears, and 
perceptible hair on his hide, that leads the trudging 
caravan, and eats his peck of barley (if he be a lucky 
donkey), and travels stoutly all day long, is a model for 
him in endurance; and the most unhappy mule that 
ever bore pack, or, blindfold, turns the crank of Persian 
water-wheel, is an example to him of patient meekness 
and long-suffering. While on the road they do not 
loiter by the way, dropping their loads and committing 
trespasses upon the fields of grain, and rarely need to 
be urged on by the unceasing cry of “ yellah,” “hemshe,” 
and the application of the belabouring 
mukris. While the “djemmel” (camel), with his 
hypocritical meek look, his drunken eye, and sunken 
nether lip begins to expostulate in a voice discordant 
with mingled hatred and complaint, from the moment 
he is forced upon his callous knees, until he clumsily 
rises with his burden, and goes stalking lazily on his 
road. The meek enduring look of the camel is a de- 
ception; we have seen it refusing the load, or, shaking 
it off, rise with a roar, and dash furiously at its master, 
even while its lip was reeking with the fresh and juicy 
herb he had just gathered for it. 


Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. 
By G. Byam, late 43rd Light Infantry. 
London: Parker. 1849. 








Mr. Byam is one of those adventurous spirits | 


who love peril for its own sake; gifted with 


} 


land route as the traveller from England en- 
joys, with Mr. WaGuorn to provide for him 
all the requirements, and many of the luxuries 


hotels in the desert, plenty to eat and drink 
everywhere, and a little army for protection 
against foes without, but through a track 
before untraversed, without attendants, with 
nothing but his rifle and a lasso to procure 
him food day by day; seeing and conversing 
with none but savages, and so for nearly two 
years living as nearly in a state of nature as 
at this age of the earth might be practicable. 
The narrative of such a journey by such a 
man could not but be deeply interesting, and so 
in fact is this little volume, as the reader will 
be satisfied when he has perused the passages 
which we are about to cite to justify our 
commendation. 
THE DON AND THE PANTHER. 

One evening a Spanish traveller from the coast 
arrived at a rather large rancho on the borders of 
Segovia, and asked shelter for the night from the owner, 
who was in charge of a herd of about two thousand 
cattle, half wild; the greater part of them were safely 
ensconsed in a vast natural amphitheatre of steep rocks, 
with only one entry, and that very difficult of access; 
but a few hundred were dispersed in the forest on the 
lower ground. The traveller had eaten for his supper a 
good fat fowl, and having produced a bottle of aquar- 
diente, was, with the help of a little hot water and 
cigars, making himself exceedingly comfortable. At 
another apology for a table sat two Englishman, who 


| had done, and were doing precisely the same thing, aud 


were making themselves equally at their ease, when the 
herdsman, having lighted his cigar, began to speak about 
the ravages a tiger had been committing in the woods, 
not far from where they were sitting. The Spaniard, 
whom I called Don Miguel, and who was evidently 
making his début in the forest, and that only in transitu, 


. | began to declare that the tiger was a humbug, un 
cudgel of the | °“® ' é 


engamo, a mere cat, that he had seen one in a cage at 
Cadiz, and that it was only the want of courage and 
enterprize among the natives that prevented the whole 
race being exterminated. Several Indians had by this 
time joined the audience, and one old man, with that 
natural politeness that often characterizes a savage 
people, remarked that, “though the Caballero had seen 
a cat ina cage, he might perhaps not have seen a tigre 
in the forest ready to spring, with his eyeballs like two 
red hot coals, and roaring, like thunder; and he thought 
that the Senor might perhaps make a mistake between 
two different animals.” To this the Don would by no 
means agree; but, excited no doubt by the subject as 
well as the “ hot with ” that he was imbibing, swore he 


| should like to see the tiger that would not run away 


from him;” and pulling a long Toledo sword that was 
buckled to his waist, invited the party to read the in- 
scription on the blade:—those who could read did so 
for the benefit of the rest—‘ No me tiras sin razon; no 
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me envaymas sin honour,”—“ Do not draw me without 
cause; do not sheath me without honour;” which in- 
scription seeming to have a great effect upon the audi- 
ence, the Don gave himself a few thumps upon the 
breast, ard remarked he was a true Spaniard and a 
descendant of the conquerors of the Whole world; which 
was tacitly agreed to by all patties; the latter assertion 
being not worth while refuting in a wild forest. The 
head herdsman made him a very quiet remark, that the 
tiger had that evening killed a calf within a mile of the 
rancho; and, though he had been driven away, no doubt 
he would be at the same spot the next morning, 
and that it was close to the path he intended to travel; 
upon which the Spaniard pronounced the tiger “a 
doomed animal,” “wn condenado.” Very early the 
next mornimg the same parties had to follow the same 
route for three or four miles before they separated. 
Accompanied by the herdsman and two more Indians, 
they artived at an opening of the wood that looked like 
a broad avenue, but covered with short wild indigo. The 
herdsman had before pointed out a flock of hovering 
vultures; and, loeking down this avenue, showed the 
party, who were hid from view, the panther tearing 
away at the calf, but with his tail turned towards the 
horseman, and very qhietly told Don Miguel that now 
was his time, and heped he would despatch the enemy. 
To do the Don justice, he dismounted, drew his long 
sword, and walked towards the panther, who was about 
one hundred and fifty yards off, the remainder of the 
party sitting quietly on horseback, looking on, but quite 
ewoncealed. After having walked about half the dis- 
tance, he stopped, brandishing his sword, and bawled 
out 60 the beast, “Ah! tigre! tigre! Afuera! Afuera!” 
—* Be off! be off!” The panther only jumped over 
the calf, so as to face the Spaniard, and began growling 
so that the party could plainly hear it. The Don find- 
ng it of no use to remain where he was, advanced a 
little further, and again flourishing his toledo, began to 
ajare lim in the most expressive terms to be off, add- 
ing a great quantity of those sayings in which the 
Spanish language is so fertile, but which scarcely bear 
heme transcribed: but it seemed that at last the pan- 
ther’s patience was fairly exhausted, for seeing only one 
man before him, he gave a sharp roar, and went right 
at the Don in a loose disjointed sort of a canter, some- 
thing like a calf’s gallop: when he was about thirty 
yards from him, whether the Spaniard found out that a 
tigre was quite another affair from the cat in the cage 
at Cadiz, or whether a sudden panic seized him, which 
may happen to anybody, the sword dropped from his 
paralyzed hand, and at the same time he gave such a 
dreadful piercing shriek, that the panther, either from 
the effect of the fearful ery, or from seeing the whole 
party galloping as hard as possible to save the poor 
man, turned tail and was soon out of sight in the 
covert.” 


This is 
DEER-STALKING IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


_ It is much better done by bow and arrow, than by 
rifle or smooth bore, for the shot being generally given 
«bout twenty yards off, the arrow is as sure as the gun, 
makes no noise, and has the advantage of remaining 
buri d in the stag, and, as it were, impeding every mo- 
tion ; for a stag can neither run nor turn with an arrow 
in him almost to the feathers, but a ball enters on one 
side and goes out on the other, and unless it hits a very 
vital spot, a stag may, and very often does, go a long 
way before he drops, and in such a case is generally 
lost. 7 . 

A young, good-tempered ox is selected as a stalking 
beast, and though one would think that the treatment 
his education requires would be enough to spoil the best 
of tempers, yet it never does; the ox gets more docile 
than before, and in the end evidently takes a pleasure in 
circumventing the game. This ox is first tied up to a 
tree by the horns, and he is then beaten at intervals on 
the horns, near the roots, until they are sensibly loosened 
and sensitive at the sockets. Should he be restive, he 
is kept without food or water, and when the roots of the 
horns have gained a proper sensitiveness, the ends of a 
strong thin cord, made from the fibres of the aloe, are 
made fast, one to each horn, like the reins of a bridle. 
He is then made to move round the tree, by being given 
a little more length of tether, and guided in his turn- 
ings by this cord, which serves exactly as if he were 
bitted, He yery soon learns his lesson; his horns get 


well, but he still retains the feeling of guidance by these 
reins; and, lastly, to complete his education, he only 
wants to be shown the reason for hammering all this 
knowledge into his brain. He is taken to the woods and 
savannahs, and in a very few days he learns his work, 
though he may not be so steady or cunning as an older 
hand, or rather horn. The Indian, his teacher, places 
himself close to the shoulder of the ox, and walking 
alongside, holds the reins in one hand, and his bow with 
a long arrow in the other, having, perhaps, one or two 
more stuck in his belt. When he sees a stag either on 
the open ground or in the cover, he directs the ox in 
such a way, that the animal’s shoulder is always between 
him and the stag. The deer gets alarmed, but seeing 
only the accustomed appearance of an ox, relapses into 
much more security: the ox then, at first when he is 
being taught, and afterwards of his own accord, ap- 
proaches gradually the victim, sometimes making acircle 
round it, until he has got within twenty yards, feeding 
all the time, if he is an old ox, and approaching the 
poor deer in the most hypocritical manner. When within 
reach, the hunter drives an arrow up to the wings into 
the game, and, unless there are other deer in sight, calls 
to his dog, who has been patiently lying down a long 
way off. The deer can scarcely move, being so trans- 
fixed, and is soon pulled down, opened, drawn, and laid 
across the ox to carry home, while the dog gets part of 
the offal. 

It is really curious to watch the scientific mode in 
which an experienced ox conducts the operation on an 
open plain; he must take a pleasure in it, or else acts 
the part to perfection. No sooner does he perceive a 
deer on the open plain, than down goes his head, and he 
nibbles, or pretends to nibble, the grass, walking in a 
circular direction, as if he were going round and round 
the deer, but the cunning file always takes a step side- 
ways for every one he takes in front, so as to be con- 
stantly approaching his victim, but in such a manner as 
to excite no alarm. 

In a large open plain the ox will make two entire 
circles, or more, round the game, before he has narrowed 
the inner one sufficiently to enable the hunter to take 
aim within proper distance; and the first notice the un- 
suspecting stag receives is an arrow, generally behind 
the shoulders; a gun-shot is best directed at the neck, 
but an arrow as above, for it impedes more the movement 
of the deer. 

An experienced hunting-ox is best left alone, as he is 
far more cunning than any hunter, and always keeps his 
master well hidden; he is only checked by a small pull 
when within shooting distance. I have never hunted in 
this manner myself, which is sometimes done with a rifle; 
but I have watched it from a distance that could not 
disturb the sport, with great interest. 

Ifere is an extraordinary anecdote of 

THE PANTHER AND THE PIGS. 

We were hunting together on foot, when, arriving at 
an open spot in the forest, about forty yards across, 
with a single tree in the centre, he stopped me and told 
me he had a curious story to tell me connected with 
that place, and that if I chose to sit down on a fallen 
tree at the edge, he would rest awhile. So we lighted 
our cigars, and after a puff ortwo he began this little 
zoological tale, the truth of which I cannot vouch for, 
but the man was well worthy of credit. “Don Jorge,” 
he began, “I have purposely brought you here to show 
you the spot where a curious accident befel a tigre a 
few years since. I had crossed the trail of a tigre, but 
as it was rather stale I took little notice of it at first; 
but as the trail led towards the bed of the river, which 
was on my road, I began to take an interest in it. The 
trail left the river and entered the wood, and I followed 
it to this very spot, but never was I more astonished 
than at the sight before me. You see, Don Jorge, that 
large shooting branch,” pointing to a horizontal limb 
that shot out at right angles from the isolated tree, and 
about eight feet from the ground; “well, from that 
branch was hanging part of a tigre, with his hind claws 
stuck deep into the bark. His head, neck, and fore- 
arms had been torn off and mangled as far as the 
shoulders, and a young pig, badly striped by the 
panther’s claws, was lying dead underneath him. I 
saw at a glance how it had happened, as the ground all 
around was beaten in by the feet of a large herd of 
javalinos. The tigre had been crouching on the bough, 





and the drove passing under him, he had hung on by 
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his hind claws sticking into the soft bark of the branch, 
and swung himself down to pick up the young grunter; 
but before he could recover himself he was seized by 
the old ones, who had torn and mangled him as far as 
they could reach. When I returned home,” continued 
the Tigrero, “I related to my old father, who was then 
a tigrero, what I had seen; and he told me that, when 
a youth, he had seen the same thing, though how long 
ago that may be, quien sabe, as I have sixty-five years 
upon my head, and well counted too.” 


The pigs by whom this daring deed was 
done are thus described : 
THE JAVALINO, OR WILD PIG. 


In Central America there are two sorts of wild pig, 
one called the “ Javalino,” which is of the large wild 
boar breed, and the other the “ Savalino,” which is a 
small black or dark brown pig, and known in English, 
I believe, under the name of Musk Pig. Both 
species are gregarious, and keep together in large herds, 
most likely for mutual defence against wild beasts. 
The latter species, which has something the appearance 
of an English porker, has a lump on its back behind 
the withers, which must be removed immediately the 
animal is killed, or the flesh would soon become most 
abominable. 

The first of this kind I ever shot, the lump was cut 
out from him as soon as he had left off struggling; and 
throwing him on my horse, I took him to the ranchos 
and had a leg cut off and roasted. Never was such a 
delicious looking little leg of pork set before a ravenous 
hunter; nor was apple sauce at all indispensable; but 
no sooner was hunger satisfied than the musk taste 
made me experience the most violent sickness for a 
few hours I had ever felt, and from that day I have had 
a great dislike for even the sight of pork. When one 
of these pigs is shot, the others make off as fast as pos- 
sible, and a second shot is rare, unless a right and 
left is given in succession; but very different is the 
other large and awfully savage breed, for they all con- 
gregate round their fallen companion, and then proceed, 
instantly to take summary vengeance, if they can, 
on the aggressor, and they fear neither man nor beast. 

If a javalino is shot from horseback, the best way is 
to gallop off as fast as you can, and return in an hour 
with assistance to carry away the heavy brute ; by 
which time they will have most likely left that part of 
the country. If on foot, and in an open country a herd 
is met with, the safest plan is to avoid them altogether 
and have nothing to say to them; but in the forest it 
is sometimes a very different affair, as the following 
anecdote will show. 

I was one day hunting alone, on foot, with a double- 
barrelled smooth bore, one barrel loaded with ball, the 
other with number-two shot, in a rather (for that 
country) open wood, when a large boar made his ap- 
pearance, about sixty yards off, and not seeing any of 
his comrades, I let fly the ball-barrel at him and 
tumbled him over. He gave a fierce grunt or two as 
he lay, and a large herd of these boars and sows im- 
mediately rushed out of some thicker underwood behind 
him, and, after looking a few seconds at the fallen 
beast, made a dash at me; but they were a trifle too 
late, for, on first catching sight of them, I ran to a tree, 
cut up it for life, and had only just scrambled into some 
diverging branches, about ten feet from the ground, 
when the whole heard arrived, grunting and squealing, 
at the foot of the tree. It was the first time I had 
ever been tree’d, as the North Americans call it, and I 
could not help laughing at the ridiculous figure I must 
have cut, chased up a tree by a drove of pigs; but it 
soon turned out no laughing matter, for their patience 
was not, as I expected, soon exhausted; but they settled 
round the tree, about twenty yards distant, and kept 
looking up at me with their little twinkling eyes, as 
much as to say, “we'll have you yet.” Having made 
up my mind that a regular siege was intended, I began, 
as an old soldier, to examine the state and resources of 
the fortress, and also the chance of relief from without, 
by raising the siege. The defences consisted of four 
diverging branches that afforded a safe asylum to the 
garrison, provided it was watchful and did not go to 
sleep; the arms and ammunition, “de guerre et de 
bouche,” were a double-barrelled gun, a flask nearly full 
of powder, plenty of copper caps, a few charges of shot, 
but only two balls; knife, flint, and steel, a piece of 
hard dried tongue, a small flask of spirits and water, 
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and a good bundle of cigars. As to relief from without, 
it was hardly to be expected, although a broad trail ran 
about half a mile from my perch; and as for a sally, 
it was quite out of the question; so I did as most per- 
sons would do in my situation, made myself as com- 
fortable as possible, took a small sup from the flask, lit 
a cigar, and sat watching the brates and wondering 
when they would get tired of watching me. But hour 
after hour elapsed, and as there seemed no chance of the 
pigs losing patience, of course I began to lose mine: they 
never stirred except one or two would now and then go 
and take a look at his dead comrade, and returned 
grunting, as if he had freshened up his thirst for re- 
venge. All at once it oceured to me, that though I 
could not spare any lead, but must keep it for emer- 
gencies, yet as powder and caps were in abundance, it 
would be a good plan to fire off powder alone every few 
minutes, and follow each shot by a loud shout, which is 
a general signal for assistance; and, as one barrel was 
still loaded with shot, I picked out a most outrageously 
vicious old boar, who was just returning from a visit to 
his fallen friend, grunting and looking uy at me in the 
tree, and gave him the whole charge, at about twenty 
yards off, in the middle of his face. This succeeded be- 
yond my expectation, for he turned round and galloped 
away as hard as he could, making the most horrible 
noise; and though the remainder, when they heard the 
shot, charged up to the foot of the tree, yet the outcry 
of the old boar drew them all from the tree, and away 
the whole herd went after him, making such a noise 
I never heard before or since. Remaining up the tree 
for several minutes, until all was quiet, I loaded both 
barrels very carefully with ball, and slipping down to the 
ground ran away, in a contrary direction to the one 
they had taken, as fast as my legs could carry me. 

In about an hour's time a party of us returned to 
the spot on horseback and carried the brute home, 
after cutting him up, as he was too heavy to carry 
whole. 


We conclude with a notice of the 
EARTHQUAKES IN CHILI. 


The order of nature seems to be perfectly inversed 
with regard to the directions of metallic veins in Central 
America and in Chili respectively. In Chili every great 
copper vein (veta real) takes its direction as nearly as 
possible north and south (true; not by compass), and 
the inclination of the vein generally dips towards the 
eastward, but at various angles. The vertical vein, or 
the nearest approaching to it, is generally considered 
the most valuable and lasting, but is rare in Chili— 
now in Central America, the copper veins are generally 
vertical, and all the large ones I have seen run exactly 
east and west. The above remarks relate solely to 
copper mines, but the difference between the gold and 
silver ones in the two countries (at least, all those I 
have examined myself, and I have both discovered and 
taken the bearings of many) is equally striking. In 
Chili, the gold and silver mines generally run from east 
to west; but in Central America, every one I have seen 
tend from north to south. 

Whether these different directions of distinct metallic 
veins arise from a differen species of volcanic action in 
the two countries, nearly three thousand miles apart, 
would require a cleverer head than mine to determine; 
but I know that, to me, an earthquake in Chili always 
seemed to proceed from the south-west towards the 
north-east and the Cordilleras; although generally the 
noise, sometimes the roar, was heard as if coming from 
the Andes before the shock was felt. It may seem 
strange to speak of the progress of such an instanta- 
neous event, yet in a hilly country the scattering of the 
stones and dust, and the agitation of the trees and 


time past, to a military friend at the head of a govern- 
ment scientific department, on how many occasions I 
had had an opportunity of observing the effects of earth- 
quakes at the bottoms of mines; and how very dif- 
ferently the two sorts above mentioned were felt there, 
and on the earth’s surface; from which I naturally 
enough drew my own conclusions, but was stopped in 
the development of them by the following remark :— 
“We do not want conclusions or opinions,” said my 
friend, “ we want facts; give us facts, and then we can 
see if those facts agree with our principles, and we can 
draw our own conclusions.” Now I will relate the facts 
I gave him, and give a very small part of my conclu- 
sions, 

Ist. I have been repeatedly at the bottom of a deep 
mine during a Tremblor earthquake, and have inva- 
riably heard the noise pass high over my head, and 
seldom felt any motion, although on regaining the sur- 
face I have been informed there had been a smart earth- 
quake. 

2nd. I have been twice at the bottom of a mine 
during a Terremoto, and a greater difference could not 
well be felt; the earth under, over, and on every side 
was convulsed, stones detached themselves from the 
roofs and sides, and sauve qui peut was the order of the 
day. 

Now, I thought that a fair conclusion from the fore- 
going facts might be that the first was merely superfi- 
cial, and the second more ab imo pectore of the earth, 
and that they were produced from different causes. 

3rd. Although many earthquakes are not preceded by 
rain, yet in some provinces, such as Coquimbo, and 
further to the north, where only four or five showers full 
in the year, the first rains after a long drought are 
almost always followed by a severe Temblor, and my 
conclusion was, that as the first sort of earthquake was 
evidently superficial, from its passing over the head of 
a person in a mine, the earth’s surface, for some little 
depth, and the atmosphere had become well charged 
with contrary electricities, and that a shower of rain, or 
sometimes a heavy dew, had proved a connecting me- 
dium, and had produced a shock, the violence of which 
depended upon the intensity of the charge. 
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FICTION. 

The Woodman: a Romance of the Times of 
Richard III. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Author of “ Darnley,” &c. In 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Newby. 1849. 

Mr. James is inexhaustible; and he is as facile 

in composition as he is fertile in invention: 

another historical romance is to be added to the 
catalogue of his fictions. 

That he continues to write, and the public 

to read, is proof of great capacities, although 

he must needs draw somewhat more from 
memory and less from invention than at the 
beginning of his career of authorship; if 
it be impossible that he can altogether avoid 
mannerism, by which we mean the copying of 
himself, yet it must be admitted that this his 
latest work shows no symptoms of exhausted 
fancy or over-laboured faculties. The cause of 
this is the profound knowledge of the history 
of the middle ages, its men, manners, and 
habits, which has secured for his long series 
of historical novels an interest apart altogether 
from story or portrait. To read a romance of 
his is to read the history of the times of which 





shrubs, does mark its passage. In Chili I have felt 
very many, especially in the province of Coquimbo; and 
I once counted upwards of thirty shocks in six hours, | 
taking all, as far as I could judge, the same direction. 
In Central America I could never even guess from what 
point of the compass an earthquake proceeded, or what 


course it took, but they are far less frequent and nothing | ¢> draw areal character, itis elaborated with care, 
and history and memoir are consulted for traits 
which should, as it were, restore the dead for 
the benefit of the living. 


like as severe as in Chili. 

In Chili, the inhabitants divide the character of their 
numerous earthquakes into two kinds: the commonest 
and less severe is the “ Temblor,” or trembling; and 
the other, more frightful both in name and its ravages, 


“ Terremoto,” or earthmoving; the first superficial, and | any to be found in history is the character of 
the second felt at great depths. 1 was relating, a short | Riouanp the Third, and the men and manners 


he treats, only in a somewhat more lively and 
truthful and impressive form. We have the 
result of his studies put into a pleasing picture 
which is readily remembered. His personages 
may be real or ideal : but when he does attempt 


Perhaps as fine a theme for the novelist as 


of his time. The author is, however, subjected 
to the disadvantage of a comparison with the 
portraiture of Suaxsrere. So great is the 
influence unconsciously exercised over us by 
the dramatist, that our notions of the crook- 
backed tyrant are formed from the play and 
not from history, and any departure jd the 
main features of that representation is likely to 
be received with disapprobation by the reader 
as a violation, not of truth only, but of pro- 
priety. Mr. James has boldly dared to intro- 
duce Ricuarp the Third as not quite the fiend 
tradition and SuHAksPereE have made him, 
and consequently more in accordance with 
such authentic memorials of him as have been 
yreserved, and which in the hands of modern 
Stetlons have thrown a new light upon his 
character and career. Hence a work which is 
longer life than if it had been a mere romance, 
to be read for its story and then thrown aside 
and forgotten. Mr. James has produced a 
very perfect historical tableau, in persons, in 
costumes, in scenery and accessories, and we 
suspect that a much more accurate conception 
of the time of which he treats may be formed 
by a careful investigation of this romance than 
from any of our regular histories. 

And even as a mere narrative it is one of his 
best, and will profoundly interest those who 
care little for the profit to be derived from its 
perusal. The plot is admirably constructed 
and ingeniously sustained and evolved: the 
incidents are well imagined, and the compo- 
sition has more of the author's pictorial power 
than we have seen in any of his later pro- 
ductions. He has abbreviated his dialogues 
and avoided that minuteness of inventory 
which was usually complained of by readers 
who were not possessed with a passion for an- 
tiquities. We will not further describe the plot, 
because the work will of course be found in 
every circulating library, and be read by all 
who read novels, and by many who do not con- 
fess to be readers of them. It would mar 
much of their pleasure in the perusal to in- 
form them here what is coming, so we content 
ourselves with a few extracts which will rather 
tempt to further acquaintance with the volumes 
than anticipate them. 

The reader will probably be surprised to 
find Ricwarp described as a man having some 
tender feelings, as in this masterly scene be- 
tween himself and Queen Anne on receiving 
the news of the death of Prince Epwarp: 

The instant she heard her husband’s step, she turned 
quickly round with a timid and inquiring glance. But 
Richard was in one of his milder moods. The subject 
of his thought and hers was one of common affection; 
and he advanced tenderly towards her, and took her in 
his arms, saying—“I have heard nothing, Ann; but 
cast these fears from your mind. I trust that this is 
nothing but one of those sicknesses of childhood which 
come and pass away like spring showers.” 

The tears came into the Queen's eyes, rising from 
very mingled emotions. Her apprehension for her 
child, her husband's tenderness, the feeling perhaps of 
her own failing health, the recollections of early years, 
all moved her heart; and yet she feared that her emo- 
tions might rouse an impatient spirit in Richard's 
breast. 

It was not so, however; and, pressing her somewhat 
closer to him, he said—* Weil, well, wipe away your 
tears, love. If we hear not better tidings to-day, thou 
shalt go to Middleham; and I will go with thee.” 
“Thanks, my gracious lord, thanks,” replied the 
Queen. “Perhaps it is but a weak woman's fears for 
her only one that so sink my spirit; but I feel to-day a 
sort of awe, as if of approaching fate.” 

“You give way, you give way!” said Richard, with 
a slight touch of impatience. “ However, there is good 
news abroad. This rash, exiled Earl of Richmond, whom 
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you have heard of doubtless, has seen his Breton ships 
—which the good doating Duke now bitterly regrets he 
lent him—dispersed and broken by a heavy tempest; 
and he himself has slunk back to St. Maloes; but I have 
already limed some twigs for this light bird, which will 
yet stick to his feet; and he may find conveyance into 
England more speedy, though not so prosperous as that 
which he has been contriving for himself.—How now, 
Lovel? You look perilous grim, as if you and your 
cognizance had changed countenances.” 

“T grieve to be the bearer of bad tidings, gracious 
sire,” replied Lord Lovel, to whom these words were 
addressed, and who had entered the room the moment 
before: “I did not know that either of your Graces 
were here, and was hastening to your closet.” 

“But the news, the news!” cried Richard eagerly. 
“Heavy tidings grow doubly weighty by long carrying 
—Out with them, man. Is there a new insurrection in | 
the West?—Has Richmond landed ?—Speak, speak at 
once!” | 

“T had better have your Grace’s private ear for a few 
minutes,” replied Lord Lovel, in a low and very sad 
tone, at the same time giving a glance towards the | 
Queen. Her eyes were fixed upon his face; and she 
caught the expression at once. 

“My boy!” she exclaimed; “he is worse! He is | 
hopeless—I see it there--I see it there!” and she | 
pointed with her hand to his face. 

Richard gazed at him in profound, deathlike silence, 
with his brow knitted over his fine keen eyes, and the 
thin pale lip quivering fearfully. It was a terrible 
thing to see the traces of such deep and unwonted emo- 
tion on that powerful and commanding countenance; | 
and Lovel felt almost afraid to proceed. Richard tried 
to speak; but for the first time in his life his voice 
found no utterance, and all he could do was to make a 
vehement sign for his favourite to go on. 

“ Alas, sire,” said Lovel, in a tone of unfeigned an- 
guish, “ your worst fears are, I grieve to say 

“No, no!” cried Richard, in a broken voice, grasping 
his arm as if he would have sunk the fingers into the | 
flesh. “No, no, not the worst—not the worst!—He is 
very ill, you would say—the physicians have no hope— 
but we will find more, wiser, skilfuller! There are 
simples of great power—There are—There are—No, | 
not dead, not dead—no, not dead, not dead! —Qh, 
Jesu!” and he fell headlong to the ground. 

The unhappy Queen stood with her hands clasped 
together, her eyes bent upon the floor, not a trace of 
colour in her cheeks or lips. She moved not, she spoke 
not, she wept not, ske uttered no cry; but remained 
standing like a statue where the words had reached her | 
ears, with all the terrible anguish of the moment con- | 
centrated in her heart. 7 

In the mean time, the embroidery-frames were cast 
away. Her ladies gathered round her, and drew her 
gently to her chair of state, in which they placed her 
unresisting; but there she remained, precisely as they 
had seated her, with her eyes still bent down and her 
lips still motionless: At the same time, Lovel raised 
the King, and called loudly for assistance. Attendants | 
hurried in, and amongst them the messenger from 
Middleham, who had brought the tidings of the young | 
Prince’s death, and had been left at the door by Lord | 
Lovel when he undertook to communicate the sad | 
intelligence. But it was long ere Richard could be 
brought to himself; and then he sat where they had 
placed him, rubbing his brow with his hand, and mut- 
tering broken sentences to himself. 











| 


Here is a picture of 
THE WOODMAN’s HUT. 

Within the wings of the large chimney, on a coarse 
wooden settle, and with his foot resting upon the end of 
one of the iron dogs or and-irons, sat the woodman 
himself. His arms were crossed upon his chest. His 
back rested against the wall of the chimney; and his 
eyes were fixed upon the blazing fire, as if one of those 
musing fits had seized him, in which eye ard fancy are 
at work, seeing castles, and towers, and landscapes, and 
faces in the mouldering embers, while the mind, ab- 
stracted from the outward scene, is busy in the quiet 
secrecy of the heart with things of more deep and per- 
sonal interest. By his side sat a large wolf-dog, of a 
kind not often seen in England, in form like a gigantic 
greyhound, covered with shaggy slate-coloured hair, 
thickly grizzled with gray, especially about the head 





and paws, His long gaunt jaws rested on the wood- 
man’s knee; and sometimes he turned his contemplative 
eyes upon the fire, seeming to watch it, and muse upon 
its nature; and sometimes he raised them with a sleepy 
but affectionate look to his master’s face, as if he would 
fain have spoken to him and asked him, “ What shall 
we do next?” 

Not a look did the poor hound get for some time, 
howeyer, for his master had other things to think of; 
but at last the good man laid his hand upon the 
shaggy heal, and said, “ Honest and true, and the only 
one !” 

He then resumed his musing again. 

Now for a portrait of 

RICHARD THE THIRD. 

In a small but rich and beautiful Gothic chamber, 
splendidly decorated and splendidly furnished, sat a 
gentleman in the very prime of life, at a table covered 
with manifold papers. His dress was gorgeous; but 
the eye rested hardly for a moment on the splendour of 
his apparel, for there was something in his countenance 
which at once fixed all attention upon itself. The 
features were delicate and beautiful, the eyes dark, keen, 
and expressive. The lips were somewhat thin, and 
apparently habitually compressed, though when they 
parted they showed a row of teeth as white as snow. 
The long dark brown hair was of silky fineness and 


| gloss, bending in graceful waves about a brow, broad, 


high, and majestic, which would have been perfect in 
form, had not habit or nature stamped a wrinkled frown 
upon it, while some long lines, the traces of deep 
thought, furrowed the wide expanse which age had not 
yet had time to touch. He was in the prime of life, 
the early prime, for he had not seen three-and-thirty 
years, and not a particle of bodily or mental energy had 
been lost; but yet his form did not give any promise of 
great strength, for he was somewhat below the middle 
height, and the limbs seemed small and delicate. One 
shoulder was rather higher than the other, but not so 
much so as to be a striking deformity; aud the left arm 


| seemed somewhat smaller than its fellow. No means | 


had been taken to conceal these defects; and yet he 


| might have passed anywhere for an exceedingly good- 


looking man, had it not been for a certain expression of 
fierce and fiery passion which occasionally came into 


| his countenance, blending strangely with the look of 


sarcastic acuteness which it usually bore. 








The Protestant Leader, A Novel. By Eveunr 
Sve, author of “ The Wandering Jew,” &c. 
In 3 vols. London: Newby, 1849. 

Tue characteristics of Evaene Suz’s genius 


| are, a wonderful fertility of invention and ex- 


traordinary ingenuity in the weaving together 
of a vast number of threads in a very compli- 
cated plot. In other particulars he falls far 
below many of his less famous contemporaries. 
He wants the lively wit, the smart dialogue, 
the largeness of imagination, that distinguish 
Dumas ; he has not the philosophy of Groner 
Sanp, nor the sentiment of LAMARTINE, nor 
the humour of Pauz pz Kock. His descrip- 
tions are over-wrought; his personages are 


altogether unreal; his stories, with all their 


attractiveness at the moment of perusal, make 
no permanent impression upon the reader. In 
the novel before us, he has, however, aimed 
higher than before; he has sought to travel 
out of the purely romantie into the historical 
romance, which differs from the former in this 
that the imagination is only permitted to in- 
vent incidents in which genuine characters 
may be displayed, and consequently it must 
adapt itself to pre-existing circumstances, and 
restrain its vivacity within the bounds of pro- 
bability. ‘The scene of this romance is laid in 
France during the persecution of the Protest- 
ants by Louis the Fourteenth, a civil war 
maintained with great passion on both sides 
for a long period, with terrible cruelties prac- 
tised by the dominant party, and which was 
not stayed until Marshal Vitrars had per- 


suaded the king to try the weapons of kindness, 
which was reluctantly assented to, and wielded 
with so much hesitation and uncertainty that 
even after a solemn treaty of peace no man felt 
assured that it would not be violated in his 
person. 

The Protestant Leader, the hero of the 
romance, is CAVALIER, a peasant, who placed 
himself at the head of the Camisards, as 
the Protestants were called, and commanded 
them with so much skill, that he was enabled 
to keep at bay all the forces brought against 
them by the King. Previously to the insur- 
rection, Cayatier had been betrothed to 
Isapenia, a beautiful peasant, who has been 
seized and violated by the Marquis of Florre, 
one of the officers of the King’s troops. He is 
taken prisoner in his turn by the Camisards, 
upon which Tornon, a danseuse, much attached 
to the marquis, assumes the character of a 
lady of rank, throws herself in CAVALIER’s way, 
entraps his affections, causes him to forget his 
first love and swear fidelity to her, and then 
in return she obtains the release of the Mar- 
quis. 

This improbable plot perfeetly illustrates 
our previous remarks as to the character of 
Everns Svur’s invention: itis too wild. But 
withal he sustains the interests ef his readers 
by the ingenuity with which he frames and 
mingles incidents. The hand of the skilful 
| artist is visible everywhere, but not the inspi- 
ration of the great genius. The best parts of 
this work are those which depict the manners 
and sufferings of the Protestants, perhaps be- 
cause the author was enabled to make more 
use of his fancy in dealing with them, about 





whom so little is generally known, than in 
describing the Court which has been painted 
| by so many faithful artists and which is fami- 
| liar to everybody 

The translation before us is very ably exe- 
ecuted. The translator is not a mere trans- 
poser of tongues: he has studied the subject, 
and he corrects the chronology and even the 
facts of his author as he goes along. 








Confessions of Con. Cregan. Vol. 1. 

London: Orr & Co. 
We have had repeated oecasion to notice this novel 
during its publication in monthly parts. In its collected 
form, so far as it has yet proceeded, it does not disap- 
point the interest which portions of it had excited. The 
illustrations are numerous and unusually clever and 
characteristic, adding vastly to the attractions of the 
story. 








RELICION. 





The Life of St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, de- 
signed chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By the 
Rey. G. E. Brser, LL.D. London: Claver. 

A GREAT deal of research and of thought has been 

bestowed upon this book. The author has examined 

every accessible source to procure all the information 
that could be gathered together of the history of 
the great Apostle previously to his becoming a dis- 
ciple of Christ. The biography is written with an 
eloquence that becomes the theme, but at the same time 
with the soberness of a narrator of facts. It is not to 
youth alone that this volume will be interesting and 
instructive; we suspect that there are few persons of 
mature age, however versed in Seripture, who eould 
give an accurate account of Saint Paul's eareer in the 
order of events. Therefore, to every household this will 
be an acceptable book ; an addition to the Sunday library 
which we venture to prophecy will be among the fa- 
yourites of young and old for their Sabbath readings. 








It is beautifully printed, and will be as ornamental as 
useful, 
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The True Church. An Essay. By a LAYMAN. 
London: A. Hall and Co. 


Tue author states in his preface the doctrines which he 
seeks to enforce by his essay. Believing himself to be 
in possession of some truths mankind has not yet 
received, he says, a sense of duty has urged him to 
their publication. 

These assumed truths are “that the church, about 
which all the sacred writers are so full, is no other than 
the church set up in figure by the Holy Spirit in St. 
John’s Revelation; that this church is a spiritual body 
on earth as well as in heaven; and that the members 
of this church, without reference to creeds or sects, are 
the faithful followers of the God Christ; that the Jews 
are to form a part of this church—the Jerusalem to 
which they are to return being the New Jerusalem; and 
that they are to be instrumental in promoting the 
prosperity and advancement of this church.” Such are 
the doctrines sought to be supported by this essay, and 
of which the reader will form his own judgment. 





Nine Sermons preached at St- 
By Tuomas Norton HARPER 
1849. 
THESE sermons were written for a country coggrega- 
tion, without the slightest view to publication, they 
have, therefore, more of the declamatory tone than if 
they had been composed with a view to the press. But 
they are impressive in sentiment, eloquent in composi- 
tion, and powerful in expression, and very much above 
the average of published sermons. ‘They really deserve 
a larger audience than could be found within the walls 
of a church, and this cannot be said of one out of a 
hundred volumes of the sermons with which the press 
groans, but which the public never buys. 


Steps to the Cross. 
Mary’s, Bideford. 
London: Claver. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Henry of Eichenfels and Christmas Eve; newly trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. W. B. FLower, 
B.A., one of the Classical Masters of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. London: Claver. 

Two beautiful and instructive tales, intended to teach 

youth by example, translated with great fidelity and 

careful adherence to the simplicity of the original, by a 

gentleman possessing a practical knowledge of the 

youthful mind and its needs. This little volume is well 
adapted to supply some of those needs. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 
July, 1849. “ Poems of Alfred Tennyson ” is an article 
full of blemishes and beauties, having fine ideas too 
plainly elongated and too continually pushed forward, 
mixing rhapsody and commonplace, and jumbling to- 
gether, in an odd way, the imaginings of ‘Tennyson and 
the sentiments of his commentator. Why the article 
should be placed first we cannot conceive; for its greatest 
attraction is that it is a faint attempt at Carlyleism. 
We wish we could speak more favourably of this criti- 
cism; for the writer would be serviceable did he not 
affect eccentricity. “Ancient Assyria” is an essay 
of much labour. It does due justice tothe value of 
Mr. Layard’s extraordinary discoveries. “ Literature 
of the Middle Ages” passes in review many of the old 
European writers; but it is more an outline of M. 
Villemain’s excellent work, than an essay having an 
aim of its own. “ Botany,” “ Earthquakes in New 
Zealand,” and “ Freehold Assurance and Colonization” 
follow. The contribution on “ Hungary ” is very valu- 
able just at this period, affording a correct and per- 
spicuous resumé of the history of this persecuted nation 
and its various struggles, from the settlement of the 
Magyar race to the present time. The true nature of 
the despicable war now being forced on the Hungarians 
is well exposed, and documents are adduced in proof of 
the fact that the people are merely defending laws that 
their Diet had passed, and that the Emperor of Austria 
had ratified. The writer looks with deep anxiousness 
on the struggle, and avows his belief that “ It is evident 
that we are fast approaching one of the alternative 
political results predicted by Napoleon, “‘ republicanism 








or republican institutions, or the dominion of the 
Cossack.” “Louis Napoleon” is an equally liberal- 
toned paper, teeming with new facts and startling 
comments. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for July, opens 
with a clever and appropriate notice of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” a work with which we 
have made our readers tolerably well acquainted. A series 
of essays entitled “Wicked Women” is commenced. 
This first instalment treats of Catherine de Medici, 
whom the writer would have us believe was really not 
so very wicked as the world regards her. “Ceylon 
and the Cingalese” is continued, and there is a very 
amusing story under the title of “the Opium Clipper.” 
There is a spirited review of “ Cromwell Doolan,” and 
we have been especially gratified with the warm tributes 
paid to the late Professor Butler in the article devoted 
to a story of his life, and an exhibition of his promise 
as aman and a genius. An article on “ Church Reform ” 
suggests a new mode of nominating bishops; and ‘‘ The 
Traveller in the East” dives deeply into Levinge’s 
work. “Dublin: a Poem, in imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal,” is a jeu d’esprit of which we cannot 
say much. 

The Eclectic Review for July, has a well written 
paper entitled “The Rev. J. Dodson and Consistent 
Dissent,” detailing its notions concerning the recent de- 
fections from the establishment, their moral influence 
upon the community, and their power to induce further 
honest displays of conscience. “ Guerrazzi’s Autobio- 
graphy ” gives an insight to a strange life strangely 
reversed and sustained. “The Poetry of Science” is a 
copious review of Robert Hunt’s work. ‘“‘ The Pulpit 
and the Platform,” inquii is that men of all 








why it 


Hall, “ and yet in their ecclesiastical spheres they are 
forbidden, by will or law, to exchange their services and 
combine their powers.” And the writer follows up by 


natural in this fact? Ifthe platform be thus superior 
to the pulpit, must not the pulpit be ina sad case? If 
the lecture hall be thus peculiar in its catholicity, must 
not the churches be in a woful plight?” The article 
will well repay a perusal. An article on “ Longfellow’s 
quarrels with the Yankee for adopting the 
hexameter in “ Evangeline,” a narrative poem! There 
are also criticisms of “ The Rupert and Fairfax Papers,” 
and “ Taylor's Loyela and Jesuitism.” “ Punishment 


Poems ” 


increased 
annual 


the 
on the occasion of his 


paper is warm in congratulations on 
success of Mr. Ewart 
motion. 

able notices of Mr. Curzon’s “ Visits to Monasteries in 
the Levant,” and of the “ Fairfax Correspondence.” The 
minor criticisms are also very elaborate, and there is 
the usually ample store of Antiquarian, Historical, and 
Obituary intelligence. The Account of “ Yew Trees at 
Kingly Bottom ” is interesting, and the plates that ac- 
company are certainly attractions. ‘The novel plan of 
giving a poet’s description of these natural wonders is 
adopted. 

Dolman's Magazine, for July, gives rather too 
strongly wrought a picture of the miseries, the immor- 
ality, and the want of heart which ignorance entails on 
our rural population. 
true, and, therefore, should not have been given as a des- 
cription of an universal fact. But it is dictated by a 
hatred to Protestant rule. And we fear the Catholics 
are losing that good sense for which they have been 
latterly characterized—they begin to revile. The reply 
to some fancied errors in Mr. Macaulay’s History is 
equally a perversion of the truth. “ Pyramids in 
Mummy Pits,” “ Byeways in Belgium,” a continuation 


Houses,” fill up the number, which certainly displays 
much talent. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, for July. Among 
the articles are “ The Scriptural Doctrine of Demoniacal 
Passions,” “ Christianity in Harmony with our Facul- 
ties,” “ Recollections of the East,” “ Character of Eus- 
tathius considered as a Reformer,” and a host of other 
papers of various merit, so that the part is one of great 
variety. 

Sharpe's London Journal, for July. The engravings 
are “A Female Peasant of Ceylon,” and “ Lucerne,” 
both above mediocrity if not of the first class in excel- 





lence. “ The Panorama of the Righi” will be read with 
interest, and the Editor continues to be careful in his 
selections of contributions from fiction writers. 

Mr. Charles Knight's Serials, for July, have reached 
us. They are, France and its Revolutions, Part XV., 
and which brings the work down to its seventy-fourth 
chapter. The History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, Part VII., second half, extends to 1834, 
and is prefaced by an excellent map of North America 
The Land we Live in, Part XXIV, contains “ Nottingham 
and the Hosiery District,” including several places in 
Derbyshire. The National Library of Select Litera- 
ture, Part VI., being the completion of “ Shakspere 
Studies,” and accompanied with frontispiece, title page, 
and index to the volume. The National ( 'yclo) edia of 
Useful Knowledge, Part XXX., “Luxor” to “ Medi- 





sects and all opinions can meet so friendly at Exeter | 
| Edited by R. MonrGomery MArrtiy, Esq., Part 7, 


questioning—-“ Is there not something painful and un- | 


of Death ” sums up the number; and the writer of this | 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for July contains remark- | 


The article is only exceptionally | 


| liberality. 
| and very hostile to the principles of Jesuitism, 
| he does not deny to its followers the possession 
of “ The Catholic at Sea,” and “ Remarks on Religious | 5 





cine. 

From Messrs. Orr & Co., we have the usual batch 
of superb contributions to the cumulative literature of 
the time. The Works of Shakspere, Part XXII. and 
XXIII., containing “ King Henry the Fourth,” and part 
of “ King Henry the Fifth,” well illustrated. Finden’s 
Illustrated Edition of Byron's Tales and Poems, Part 
XIV., in which “ The Prisoner of Chillon ” is concluded, 
being also the conclasion of the work. Bussey and 
Gaspey's History of France and the French People, 
Part XIII. Milner’s Descriptive of Astronomy and of 
Physical and Political Geography, Part XX., and Part 
V. of the same author’s Atlas of Physical Geography 
by Petermann, are continuations of works that we have 
Pax- 
ton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany, for July, 
and The Cottage Gardener, for June, both useful works, 
have also reached us. 

Illustrated Atlas and Modern Hist ry of the World. 


before characterized as the wonders of the age. 





Patuis & Co., contains maps of “ The British Isles,” 


| and “ Spain and Portugal,” and does not flag either in 


the care or accuracy with which it is produced. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
Isaac Tay or. 


By 


London: Longman and Co. 


Tue Jesuits, their history, their principles 


}and their practices, have been the theme of 


many recent publications. The impulse was 
first given by Sir J. Steruen’s brilliant bio- 
graphical memoir of Loyora and his times, 
which appeared some six or eight years since 
in the Edinburgh Review. The subject thus 
started has been followed up in volumes, and 
pamphlets, and magazine articles, most of them, 


{| we are bound to say, written in a spirit of in- 


tolerance which forbad reliance upon the truth 
of the narrative ; the authors were evidently 
moved by more of desire to make a destructive 
onslaught upon those who differed from them, 
and so to gratify sectarian hatreds, than to 
investigate fairly the origin, progress, dis- 


lcipline and doctrines of Ignatius Loyoxa 


and his disciples. 

Mr. Isaac Taytor, better known as the 
author of The Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
is the latest of the essayists on Jesuitism, and 
he handles the topic, so tempting to the con- 
troversialist, with remarkable temper and 
Although a staunch Protestant 


of many virtues, nor to the system itself many 
things that are commendable. He exhibits 
Loyora in the various phases of his career, and 
traces the progress of his mind and the growth 
of his influence over the minds of others. He 
then shows what the real character of 
Jesuitism, trying it by the tests of scripture, 
of reason, and of experience, so that his con- 
clusions are not mere dicta, or expressions of 
individual opinion, but the result of deductions 
rationally made from facts fairly collected. 
His style of pure and vigorous English is too 


is 
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well known to need description, and pervades 
the volume, making it, by help of the artistic 
array of facts, an extremely interesting book 
for the general reader. 

Thus, from the 

ORIGIN OF JESUITISM. 

If Loyola’s course of secular study, and if his vari- 
ous engagements as evangelist and as chief of a society, 
had at all chilled his devotional ardour, or had drawn 
his thoughts away from the unseen world, this fervour, 
and this upward direction of the mind, now returned to 
him in full force: we are assured that on this pilgrim- 
age, and “ through favour of the virgin,” his days and 
nights were passed in a sort of continuous ecstasy. 
As they drew toward the city, and while upon the 
Sienna road, he turned aside to a chapel, then in a 
ruinous condition, and which he entered alone. Here 
ecstasy became more ecstatic still; and, in a trance, he 
believed himself very distinctly to see Him whom, as 
Holy Scripture affirms, “ no man hath seen at any time.” 
By the side of this vision of the Invisible, appeared 
Jesus, bearing a huge cross. The Father presents 
Ignatius to the Son; who utters the words so full of 
meaning, “I will be favourable to you at Rome.” 

It is no agreeable task thus to compromise the 
awful realities of religion, and thus to perplex the dis- 
tinctions which a religious mind wishes to observe be- 
tween truth and illusion: yet it seemsinevitable to narrate 
that which comes before us as an integral and important 
portion of the history we have todo with. And yet, inci- 
dents such as these, while they will be very far from 
availing to bring us over as converts to the system 
which they are supposed supernaturally to authenticate, 
need not generate any extreme revulsion of feeling in an 
opposite direction. Good men, ill-trained, or trained 
under a system which to so great an extent is factitious, 
demand from us often, we do not say that which an 
enlightened Christian charity does not include, but a 
something which is logically distinguishable from it ; 
we mean a philosophic habit of mind, accustomed to 
deal with human nature, and with its wonderful incon- 
sistencies, on the broadest principles. 

From this vision, and from the memorable words 
“Ego vobis Rome propitius ero,” the Society may be 
said to have taken its formal commencement, and to 
have drawn its appellation. Henceforward it was “ The 
Society of Jesus ;"—for its founder, introduced to the 
Son of God by the Eternal Father, had been orally 
assured of the Divine favour—favour consequent upon 
his present visit to Rome. Here, then, we have exposed 
to our view the inner economy or divine machinery of 
the Jesuit Institute. The mother of God is the 
primary mediatrix; the Father, at her intercession, 
obtains for the founder an auspicious audience of the 
Son ; and the Son authenticates the use to be made of 
His name in this instance; and so it is that the in- 
choate order is to be—“ The Society of Jesus !” 

An inquiry, to which, in fact, no certain reply could 
be given, obtrudes itself upon the mind on an occasion 
like this,—namely, How far the infidelity and atheism 
which pervaded Europe in the next and the following 
century sprang directly out of profanations such as 
this? Merely to narrate them, and to do so in the 
briefest manner, does violence to every genuine senti- 
ment of piety. What must have been the effect 
produced upon frivolous and sceptical tempers, when, 
with sedulous art, such things were put forward as 
solemn verities not to be distinguished from the primary 
truths of religion, and entitled to the same reverential 
regard in our minds !” 


In this spirit of quiet satire does he describe 

the 
BIGOTRY OF FERDINAND. 

But how dangerous and how difficult is the course of 
those who attempt to tread the path of “Christian 
philosophy,” without the help of a spiritual director 
and master, let all learn from what befel the great 
Ignatius himself about this time! The Catholic zeal 
of Ferdinand had not as yet succeeded in sweeping the 
Spanish soil clean of Moorish abominations ; for even in 
his own provinces, and on every side, might still be 
seen, not the vestiges merely of Mahometan misbelief, 
but the persons also of many who as conforming 
Moriscoes, reeked with that poison. Into the company 
of one such “ miscreant” the young convert happened 











to fall on his road; and when the customary trivialities 
had given way to more serious discourse, the gravest of 
questions touching the blessed Virgin came to be dis- 
cussed. The two travellers proceeded from the lan- 
guage of courteous debate to that of vehement con- 
troversy and objurgation ; the Moor admitting a frag- 
ment only of the orthodox belief on this point, Ignatius 
strenuously maintaining the entire faith of the church. 
In vain were reasons urged, in vain was the light of 
truth presented to the eyes of the impious man; who 
at length, with fierce impatience, dashing his spurs into 
the sides of his beast, left his antagonist behind, in all 
the fervour of the hottest resentment. The man was 
gone past hope of conversion! Loyola’s impulse was 
to push forward, and plunge a dagger into the heart of 
one who, with polluted lips, had dared to derogate from 
the honour of the Queen of Angels! How should he 
decide between the promptings of the soldier-blood 
which throbbed in his veins, and the gentler motives of 
piety ? But did not these very motives demand that 
he should inflict a summary vengeance upon this ser- 
vant of the devil ? Ought he to leave unpunished 
blasphemies such as these ? From this perplexity he 
relieved himself by appealing to a guidance which he 
thought might more safely be followed than his own 
judgment. The Moor having passed forward beyond a 
spot where two roads met, Loyola threw the reins on 
the neck of his mule, resolving to abide by the choice 
which his beast should make for him—between the 
purposes of vengeance and the misgivings of a waver- 
ing zeal. Should the mule, of its own accord, take the 
road—a broad road—on which the Saracen had gal- 
loped forward, he would then feel himself to be heaven- 
commissioned to follow him, and to bury a dagger— 
pugio fidei—in his body ; but if the other and the less 
open road were taken, then he would content himself 
short of vengeance. The mule quietly trotted forward 
upon this rugged but better path; and the saint’s 
biographers, who are not less wise than was their 
master’s mule, congratulate the Society upon the occa- 
sion of his escape from blood-guiltiness. 

The following is in his best manner : 

LOYOLA AS A PREACHER. 

As a preacher also he laboured incessantly, and with 
great effect; and this notwithstanding his deficiencies 
as an orator, and the extreme rudeness of his style and 
articulation in using the Italian language. But in a 
mode more direct than that of nicely-modulated tones, 
or of phrases classically correct, Loyola brought the 
souls of his hearers into close contact with his own. 
Perhaps even when the general purport or drift only 
of his discourse was understood by them—when his 
foreign accent and his utterly mischosen idioms hung as 
a veil between the preacher's mind and the minds of 
the hearers, the effulgence of the soul beamed with 
scarcely diminished brightness through that medium, 
and conveyed heaven's fire from the one heart to the 
hearts of all. Thus perhaps it had been with him 
whose “ bodily presence was weak and his speech con- 
temptible.” Loyola’s hearers, if they but half caught 
the logic of his periods, caught entire the solemn in- 
tensity of his persuasion, that the “things unseen and 
eternal” are real and true. Preaching produces like 
effects as often as it is prompted by a like full 
conviction. 

This “ Methodist” of Catholicism at Rome and in the 
sixteenth century might have been found fault with as 
the author of irregularities precisely similar to those 
which have marked the course of like-minded preachers 
in modern times, and among ourselves. But the 
Church of Rome has never been jealous of disorders that 
did not seem to threaten her own authority. Protestant 
churches, on the contrary, have lost ground among the 
people, and have foregone their prerogatives, by indulg- 
ing a fastidious repugnance toward whatever revolted 
an aristocratic taste in matters of religion. Protestant 
churches have grudged salvation when dealt out to the 
people in their own style. Rome has been far less nice. 


When Loyola commenced his sermon, a breathless | 


silence reigned through the church; as he went on 
there was perceptible a pressure toward the pulpit ; 
sighs soon became audible on every side; then these 
sighs swelled into sobs, and sobs into groans. Some 
fell on the pavement as if lifeless. Once and again an 
obdurate offender—hitherto obdurate—pushed forward, 
threw himself at the feet of the preacher us he left the 





pulpit, and, with convulsive struggles, made a loud con- 
fession of his crimes. Men from every class of society, 
and not exclusive of dignified ecclesiastics, were num- 
bered among these conquests of preaching in earnest.” 


From these passages it will be apparent that 
we have not too highly estimated the worth of 
this volume. 








A Handbook for London: Past and Present. 
By Peter Cunnincuam. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1849. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

We add a few more passages from these 

curious, amusing and valuable volumes. 
Here is a part of the account of 

DRURY LANE. 


Drury Lane was so called, says Stow, “ for that there 
is a house belonging to the family of the Drurys. This 
lane turneth north towards St. Gile’s-in-the-Fields.” 
Before the Drurys built here, the old name for this lane 
or road was “ Via de Aldwych;” hence the present 
Wych-street at the bottom of Drury-lane. In James 
I’s time it was occasionally called Prince’s-street;— 
“Drury-lane, now called the Prince’s-street,” but the 
old name triumphed, and Prince’s-street was confined to 
a new row of tenements, branching to the east, ard 
still distinguished by that name. Observe.—Craven- 
yard, (so called from Craven House); Clare-House- 
court (so called from the noble family of Holles, Earls 
of Clare). [See Clare Market; Prince’s Street; Pitt 
Place, (so called from the Cockpit Theatre); Charles 
Street—originally Lewkenor's Lane; Short’s Gardens. ] 
Eminent Inhabitants.—-Lady Jacob. 


He [Gondomar] lived at Ely-house in Holborn ; his 
passage to the Court was ordinarily through Drury-lane 
(the Covent Garden being then an inclosed field), and 
that Lane and the Strand were the places where most 
of the gentry lived, and the ladies as he went, knowing 
his times, would not be wanting to appear in their 
balconies or windows to present him their civilities, and 
he would watch for it; and as he was carried in his 
litter or bottomless chair (the easiest seat for his fis- 
tula), he would strain himself as much as an old man 
could to the humblest posture of respect. One day, 
passing by the Lady Jacob’s house in Drury Lane, she 
exposing herself for a salutation he was not wanting to 
her, but she moved nothing but her mouth, gaping 
wide open upon him. He wondered at the lady’s inci- 
vility, but thought that it might be happily a yawning 
fit took her at that time; for trial whereof, the next 
day he finds her in the same place, and his courtesies 
were again accosted with no better expressions than an 
extended mouth. Where upon he sent a gentleman to 
her to let her know that the Ladies of England were 
more gracious to him than to encounter his respects 
with such affronts. She answered it was true that he 
had purchased some of their favours at a dear rate, and 
she had a mouth to be stopt as well as others. Gon- 
domar, finding the cause of the emotion of her mouth, 
sent her a present as an antidote, which cured her of 
that distemper.” — Wilson’s Life of James I., p. 
146, fol. 1653. 

Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the poet 
(1634—1637). The celebrated Marquis of Argyll 
(1634 — 1637). John Lacey, the comedian, from 
1665 to his death in 1681; he lived two doors of Lord 
Anglesea, and near Cradle-alley. Arthur Annesley, 
Earl of Anglesey, and Lord Privy Seal, from 1669 to 
his death in 1686. Nell Gwynn. 

1 May, 1667. To Westminster ; in the way meeting 
many milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 
dancing with a fiddler before them; and saw pretty 
Nelly standing at her lodgings door in Drury Lane in 
her smock-sleeves and bodice, looking upon one; she 
seemed a mighty pretty creature.— Pepys. 

Drury-lane lost its aristocratic character early in the 
reign of William III. Steele, in the Tatler, (No 46), 
describes it as a long course of building divided into 

particular districts, or “ ladyships,” after the manner of 
| “lordships” in other parts, “over which matrons of 
known abilities preside.” 





| And while we are in this neighbourhood, let 
| us note the history of 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
The first theatre on the site of the present edifice 
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was opened on the 8th of April 1663, by the King’s 
company under Thomas Killigrew, with Beaumont and. 
Fletcher’s Play of The Humorous Lieutenant. This 
house was burnt down in January, 1671-2, and the 
new one, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, was opened 
with a prologue and epilogue by Dryden, on the 26th 
of March, 1674. Two theatres were found sufficient 
for the whole of London in the time of Charles IL., viz. 
the King’s Theatre, under Killigrew, in Drury Lane, 
and the Duke’s Theatre, under Davenant, first in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, and secondly in Dorset-gardens. One 
was subsequently found sufficient, and on the 16th of 
November, 1682, the two companies began to play 
together for the first time in Drury-lane. Dryden sup- 
plied both prologue and epilogue on this occasion. The 
Drury-lane of Wren was new-faced by the brothers 
Adam before Garrick parted with his shares. A new 
house, the third, was built by Henry Holland, and 
opened 12th of March, 1794. This was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 24th of February, 1809, when 
the present edifice, the fourth, was erected, and opened 
10th of October, 1812, with a prologue by Lord Byron. 
This memorable fire and the advertisement of the com- 
mittee for an occasional prologue gave rise to the 
“ Rejected Addresses.” Mr. B. Wyatt (the son of 
James Wyatt) was the architect, and the first stone 
was laid 29th of October, 1811. Here is Cibber’s 
description of the interior of old Drury-lane: 

As there are not many spectators who may remem- 
ber what form the Drury-lane Theatre stood in about 
forty years ago [1700], before the old Patentee, to make 
it hold more money, took it in nis head to alter it, it 
were but justice to lay the original figure, which Sir 
Christopher Wren first gave it, and the alterations of it 
now standing, in a fair light. It must be observed 
then, that the area and platform of the old stage pro- 
jected about four foot forwarder, in a semi-oval figure, 
ponte to the benches of the pit; and that the former 
ower doors of entrance for the actors were brought 
down between the two foremost (and then only) 
Pilasters ; in the place of which doors, now the stage 
boxes are fixt. That where the doors of entrance now 
are, there formerly stood two additional side-wings, in 
front to a full set of scenes which had then almost a 
double effect, in their loftiness and magnificence. By 
this original form the usual station of the actors, in 
almost every scene, was advanced at least ten foot 
nearer to the audience than they now can be.—Cidber’s 
Apology, p. 338, ed. 1740. 

The principal entrance to Wren's Theatre was down 
Play-house-passage. Over the stage was “ Vivitur 
Ingenio.” Drury-lane Theatre, though not actually in 
Drury-lane, derives its name from the Cockpit Theatre, 
in Drury-lane, where Ki!ligrew acted before he removed 
to the site of the present theatre. The first Drury- 
lane Theatre (so called) was often described as the 
theatre in Covent Garden. Thus, under the 6sh of 
Febrnary, 1662-3, Pepy’s writes, “I walked up and 
down and looked upon the outside of the new theatre 
in Covent Garden, which will be very fine;” and 
thus Shadwell, in the Preface to The Miser, “'This play 
was the last that was acted at the King’s Theatre in 
Covent Garden before the fatal fire there.” 


Another neighbourhood once famous and 

fashionable was 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Nathaniel Crew, the last Lord Crew, and Lord 
Bishop of Durham; from 1681 to 1689, in the same 
house. It appears, from the books of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, that almost all the foundlings of the 
parish were laid at the door of the house of the Bishop 
of Durham.—Aubrey de Vere, the twentieth and last 
Earl of Oxford; in the north-east angle, from 1663 to 
1676; he lived in what was Killigrew’s house. — Sir 
Peter Lely, from 1662 to his death in 1680; in the 
north-east angle, where Robins’s auction-rooms now are; 
the house was afterwards inhabited by Roger North, the 
executor of Lely.—Viscountess Muskerry, in 1676; in 
the north-west angle, corner of James-street. This 
was the celebrated Princess of Babylon of de Gram- 
mont’s Memoirs.—Sir Godfrey Kneller; he came into 
the Piazza the year after Lely died, and the house he 
occupied was near the steps into Covent Garden The- 
atre; he had a garden at the back, reaching as far as 
Dr. Radeliffe’s in Bow Street, and here, therefore, and 
not in Great Queen Street, the scene of the well-known 
anecdote must be laid. He had left in 1705.—Berke- 


of a tour in Germany, but he adds to the usual 
materials of works of its class portraitures of 
individuals of note, of whose personal charac- 
teristics we have no other knowledge. 
subject is new and attractive, we purpose to 
present to our readers a few passages of in- 
terest, and we prefer subjects that have the 
most of novelty. 


Tholuck, 
wrapped in his overcoat, and walking in the long shel- 





I have quitted my old lodging, and desire you to 
direct your letters to be left for me with Mr. Smibert, 
jog next door to the King’s Arms Tavern, in the 

ittle Piazza, Covent Garden.—Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, Aug. 24th, 1726 (Berkeley's Lit, Relies, p. 
160). 

Lankrink and Closterman, painters; in the house 
now Richardson's Hotel.—Sir James Thornhill, in 1773; 
in the second house eastward from James Street.— 
Richard Wilson, R. A., the great landscape-painter, and 
Zoffany, the clever theatrical portrait-painter; in what 
is now Robins's Auction-rooms, in the north-east wing 
of the Piazza. 


To conclude with some miscellaneous anec- 
dotes and reminiscences : 

Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, lived in Shire-lans, 
Dugdale, writing to Antony } Wood, “from Mr. Ash- 
mole’s house, neere the Globe, in Sheer-lane.” Here 
too, Antony 2 Wood records his having dined with 
Ashmole. Here, in the dwelling and spunging-house of 
a sheriff's officer of the name of Hemp, Theodore Hook 
lay a long time under arrest for a defaleation in his 
accounts as ‘Treasurer of the Mauritius. It was while 
shut up here that he made the acquaintance of the late 
Dr. William Maginn. In James I.’s time, as I gather 
from a list of houses, taverns, &c., in Fleet-street and 
the Strand, it was known by the name of Shire-lane, 
alias Rogue-lane. 

Bonner, Bishop of London, died in this prison [the 
Marshalsea], Sept. 5th, 1569, and was buried at mid- 
night amongst other prisoners in the churchyard of 
St. George's, Southwark, Here Christopher Brooke, the 
poet, was confined for giving Ann Moore in Marriage to 
Dr. Donne unknown to her father; and here Wither 
wrote his best poem, The Sheperd’s Hunting. 

And of Long Acre we have the following : 

Oliver Cromwell, from 1637 to 1643, on the south 
side, two doors off Nicholas Stone, the sculptor. He is 
called Captain Cromwell, and was rated to the poor of 
St. Martin’s at 10s. 10d., then a large sum and a high 
rate. In 1643 he was rated at l4s.: and in 1644 
(when his name is no longer there) half the houses in 
Covent Garden are described as empty. John Dryden, 
from 1682 to 1686, in a house on the north side facing 
Rose-street. He is called in the rate-book John 
Dreydon, Esq., an unusual distinction, and the sum he 
paid to the poor varied from 183. to 1/. 








The Literary Men of Germany, as described in 
the Foreign Correspondence of the Inquirer. 
New York. 

Evropean correspondents are deemed as ne- 

cessary a portion of the establishment of a 

newspaper in the United States as is a reporter 

to our newspapers at home. Their communi- 
cations frequently convey to their readers on 
the other side of the Atlantic much more 
interesting, curious, and minute accounts of 
the old world and its people than we can pro- 
cure from any other source, the natural acqui- 
sitiveness of the American mind, assisted by 
republican sang froid, enabling them to pick 
up scraps of floating information, and to obtain 
access to sources which the reserve or modesty 
of an Englishman would not dare to approach. 

An American is now contributing to one of 

the New York papers, The Inquirer, the results 


teturning my letters of introduction unopened, he at 
once received me with that unceremonious familiari y 
that German scholars so uniformly exhibit towards 
strangers. He spoke with interest of the many dear 
friends he had in America, and soon showed himself 
very conversant with our national institutions and cha- 
racteristics. He remarked that during the late political 
disturbances he long expected to be obliged to take 
refuge in the United States or England, from revolu- 
tionary violence. He thought the revolutionary party 
of Germany unworthy of confidence or sympathy, be- 
lieving that it was generally made up of infidels and 
socialists, and that it was actuated not so much by hos- 
tility to any particular form of government as by oppo- 
sition to every reasonable kind of government whatever. 
He feared that its success would result in the destruc- 
tion of the Universities, and in the prostration of every- 
thing religious and redeeming in the land. ‘The complete 
divorce of the church from the state, established by the 
new constitution, he had no doubt, by destroying Pro- 
testant unity, and affording free scope to Roman Catholic 
proselytism, would redound greatly to the advantage to 
the church of Rome. It was his opinion that meta- 
physical speculation had, for the present, at least, pretty 
much exhausted itself in Germany; for the last two or 
three years Hegelianism had made no progress, nor in 
fact any other ism, except indifferentism. The so- 
called reformed German Catholics were fast diminishing 
and would soon disappear, some becoming Protestant 
Lutherans, but most rationalists and infidels. Ronge 
himself had cut loose from all religious and moral 
restraints, and was now living the life of an abandoned 
libertine. Doviat, the coadjutor of Ronge, had been 
imprisoned for sedition, and had lately published an 
avowal that he and his party had only made religion a 
mask under which they might work out their political 
schemes; and Czershe, though a good man, was weak 
and wavering. I mention these things because I be- 
lieve that upon these important matters the views of a 
man so calm and discerning, and occupying so com- 
manding a position as Professor Tholuck, are entitled 
to great respect, if not implicit confidence. To inquiries 
respecting his health, he replied that it had been greatly 
injured by his labours at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in London. He observed that it did not become 
the earnest but inefficient Germans to complain of the 
business-like mechanical mode of conducting such 
meetings in England, but yet if the convention had had 
more spontaneousness and less machinery, if it had been 
more a ré-union and less a Parliament, it would have 
been more agreeable to the delegates from Germany. 
Like Neander, he expressed great admiration of Cole- 
ridge; and yet he lauded the English and Americans 
for their practical disposition and habits. Speaking of 
the various English translations of his works, he re- 
marked that he liked the translation of some of his 
sermons by Prof. Park, of Andover, better than the 
original—the English dress seemed to give additional 
power and majesty to the ideas. Before we parted, he 
invited me to repair to his study and record my name 
in his book. As my eye fell, when I entered, upon a 
touching Ecce Homo on one side of the room, and the 
countenance of Martin Luther, that never quailed before 
mortal man on the other, I could not but recognize the 
spirit of the man in bis “ outward environments.” Of 
his own accord he gave me notes of introduction to 
other eminent scholars resident elsewhere. I can hardly 
help being surprised at the interest and kindness which 
this distinguished man manifested towards a young un- 
known American. Since I have been in Europe, I have 
witnessed terrible scenes, that have been branded as 
with fire upon my soul; but these will be born away 
long before my interviews with Wordsworth, Neander, 
and Tholuck cease to be green in my memory. 
Professor Tholuck is a smail, well-built man, with 
chestnut hair, light eyes, a somewhat w rinkled face, and 





As the 


PROFESSOR THOLUCK. 
While in Halle, I spent an hour or two witl Professor 
On a bright spring morning I found him 


a mild, thoughtful cast of features. He is about fifty 
years of age—is very near-sighted, and yet, like Nean- 
der, does not use spectacles. He has almost entirely 
relinquished writing; his labours now are chiefly con- 
fined to the delivery of two lectures daily at the Uni- 
versity. He speaks English with great readiness and 
propriety, and yet, as he told me, it is with difficulty 
that he comprehends Shakspere in the original. The 
number of theological students now at Halle is about 
400; the catalogue has very considerably decreased 
since last year’s political disturbances, 
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Let us turn to a full length portrait of 
NEANDER, THE CHURCH HISTORIAN. 


I had the opportunity the other day, of seeing the 
celebrated Professor Neander. I first went in the 
morning to the University to hear him deliver an ex- 
egetical lecture, upon a chapter in the New Testament. 
His personal appearance was as singular as his mode of 
addressing his audience was extraordinary. _ His fore- 
head, broad and high, was almost wholly covered by 
his long uncombed black hair, and its base was bounded 
by a massive ridge, jutting far outwards, and sur- 
rounded by thick shaggy eyebrows. His eyes were so 
deeply sunken, and concealed by his half-closed eyelids, 
that neither their colour nor their form was discernible. 
His nose and his mouth were rudely shaped, and his 
complexion was of that dark, dry, sallow cast, that mark 
years of intense study and reflection. His form was 
thin, bent, and loosely knit, and his carriage and atti- 
tude the most careless and graceless possible. He had 
on a white cravat, and a greyish frock coat reaching 
below his knees. Fancy such a man, standing on a 
slightly elevated platform, his left arm resting on the 
corner of a desk four feet high, his left hand shading 
his eyes from the light, his right haud holding within 
three or four inches of his face a large-typed Greek 
Testament, from which he never withdraws his intense 
look—and further, fancy him with the whole upper 
part of his person bent over in an angle of nearly forty- 
five degrees, balancing the desk upon its two back legs, 
and with his left foot kept constantly crossed over his 
right, except when oceasionally, either through caprice, 
or to restore the equilibrium of the desk, he suddenly 
retracts it as if about to take a desperate leap, and as 
suddenly replaces it—and still further, fancy him per- 


fectly absorbed in his subject, and speaking with a slow | 


monotonous utterance, interrupted only by a pause when 
he has to ask from one of the students a word which 
he cannot recognize on account of imperfect sight—and 
you have a faithful picture of the most philosophical 
historian and perhaps most profound theologian living 
in rapportement with his young disciples. When his 
instructions are not exegetical, and do not require a 
book, you will have te vary the picture by imagining 
him lecturing extemporaneously, and all the while en- 
gaged in pulling to pieees a quill previously given him 
by one of his attendants for this special purpose. I 
mention these things to interest but not to divert you; 
for it is only a narrow and vulgar mind that can find in 
the infirmities or eccentricities of a great man matter 
for ridicule. Notwithstanding all of his peculiarities, 
the students, of whom there were some sixty or seventy 
present, seemed to regard him with a reverence ap- 
proaching to homage, and to catch as treasure every 
word that fell from his lips. 

After dinner, in company with one of the students, I 
ealled upon Neander at his residence. We found him 
in his study robed in his study gown, and surrounded 
with a large library of well-worn books. He received 
us with the most unaffected kindness and warmth, and 
directly began to talk with me in my native tongue, 
He spoke English with tolerable correctness and facility, 
but as is the case with most foreign scholars, he had a 
much better command of the Latin than of the Saxon 
element of our language. He highly commended Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s American work on Palestine, and also 
our Andover Quarterly, the Bibliotheca Sacra, several 
numbers of which | noticed in his library. He spoke 
in terms of high praise of Coleridge and Dr. Arnold, 
and referred with great satisfaction to the little pro- 
gress that Pantheism has made in the western world. 
His whole soul seemed to be wrapped up in the great 
struggle now going on between faith and unbelief, be- 
tween supernaturalism and rationalism—a battle, he 
said, fraught with more momentous consequences than 
any other of the age. Vast as are this great man’s 
acquirements, and capacious and profound as is his 
intellect, every word and every movement evinced com- 
plete unconsciousness of self, and a perfectly child-like 
gentleness and simplicity of heart. Uncultivated as 
are his manners, and odd as are his ways, by his great- 
ness he commands your reverence, and by his goodness 
he wins your love. 

Neander is sixty years of age; he is a bachelor, and 
his sister is housekeeper. Two years ago, he suddenly 


that it is uot prudent for him to venture into the stree 
alone. Yet he daily delivers at the University three 
lectures, each an hour in length, one on Church His- 
tory, another on Christian Ethics, and the third of an 
exegetical character. He pursues his studies and re- 
searches with the help of a little knot of students he 
keeps around him, and he dictates all of his written 
productions to an amanuensis. His Church History, 
the first part of which has been so admirably translated 
by Professor Torrey of the University of Vermont, has 
not yet been brought down later than the fourteenth 
century. Had his eyes continued good, it would before 
this time have been fully completed. It is now un- 
certain, as I was told by the author, when the work in 
its entire form will be given to the world. Neander 
lives a very retired life in Berlin, and yet he is exceed- 
ingly popular. Tobacco pipes bear his likeness, an 
important street in the city is named after him, and his 
last birth-day was celebrated by a torch-light pro- 
cession. 





BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From June 30, to July 14, 1849. 

{Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.} 

ae = 
From Mr. H. G, Bou. 
tabelais’ Works. Vol. 2. 
Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History. Vol. 2. 
From Mr. D. Boeve, 
A Narrative of Events in Vienna. 

| From Messrs. CHAMBERS. 

|  Ourtius (Chambers’s Educational Course). 

From Mr. Joun CHAPMAN, 

The Nemesis of Faith. Second Edition. 

Popular Christianity. 

From Mr. H. CLaver, 

Henry of Eichenfels and Christmas Eve. 

Steps to the Cross (Nine Sermons). 

The Life of St. Paul. 

From Mr. H. Cotsurn. 
Adventures of a Greek Lady. 2 vols. 
From Messrs. Durr and Hopeson. 
One Piece of Masic. 
From Mr. E. 8. EBrErs. 
Letters on the Manners and Customs of the English. 
From Messrs. Haut and Co. 

The True Church (an Essay). 

From Mr. J. OLLIVIER. : 

Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment. Second Edition. 

From Mr. Peter Jackson, 

National Evils and Practical Remedies 

From Mr. CHaRLes Knieur. 

Studies of Shakspere. 

From Messrs. Orr and Co, 

Con, Cregan. Vol. 1. 

From Messrs. PARTRIDGE and OAKEY. p 

Heaven’s Antidote to the Curse of Labour (First Prize of 
Working Men’s Essays on the Sabbath.) 

The Light of the Week (Second Prize). 

The Torch of Time (Third Prize). 

From Messrs. SHERwoop and Co. 

The Triumph of Faith, and other Poems. 

From Messrs. Semms and McINTYRE. 

Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests. 

From Mr. WILLIAM STRANGE, , . 

A Statement of Facts &c. relating to the action, Prince 
Albert v. Strange. 

From Messrs. WILLOUGHBY. 

The Soldier’s Progress. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 








Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—SontTaG has more | 
than realized the anticipations of her friends. She | 
has revived the days of Jenny Linp, and created a 
furore, which neither the heat of the weather nor the 
lateness of the season ean check. She made her first | 
re-appearance in Linda da Chamouni, and was | 
| warmly greeted by an immense audience. It was soon | 
|} apparent that she had lost in retirement none of the 
qualities either of voice or intellect, with which she 
| had charmed Europe before she exchanged fame and 
| fortune for domestic felicity and a title of nobility. 
| Fortune has passed away from her as from so many 
| others in these times of revolution, but she has that in | 





exertions upon the stage the property of the noble 
house to which she is allied. The world will thus be 
gainers by the misfortunes that have attended her, 
and perhaps she will be no less happy both from con- 
sciousness of a duty done, and from the pleasure 
always derived from the exercise of any talents with 
which we are gifted. _In richness of tone, in its easy 
mastery of the most difficult passages, her voice is as 
fine if not finer than ever. She is in the full vigour of 
womanhood now, with her powers fully developed and 
nothing of her art has been suffered to rust for want of 
use. There was a hurricane of applause and a storm 
of bouquets when the curtain fell. 

But the triumph of the first night was more than 
repeated when on Thursday last she appeared as Rosina, 
in the Barbiere di Siviglia, which afforded an oppor- 
tunity for a more extensive exercise of her vocal skill. 
The Una voce poco fa was brilliant beyond expecta- 
tion, The singing lesson however, was that which 
most kindled the enthusiasm of the audience, for it 
was really a miraculous performance. It was twice 
called for, and as often was the call responded to. 
LABLACHE was more humourous than ever as the 
Doctor. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Indefatigable Mr. WEB- 
sTER has produced a new farce called An Alarming 
Sacrifice, the plot of which is thus described by one 
of the morning papers: Mr. Stinger the elder being 
dead, and no will found, his nephew, Bod Ticket, late 
first duster to a linendraper in Oxford-street, comes 
down from London to take possession of the mansion 
and estate as heir-at-law. In the former he finds 
Susan pee go a young and pretty housekeeper, 
who had enjoyed such high favour with the old man, 
that various country sweethearts had paid diligent 
court to her as an expectant legatee, but ery off when 
the intestacy of the deceased has been announced, 
Tieket promises to squander the inherited wealth 

retty rapidly. He orders carriages, wine, and a fine 
east en attendant the visit of certain lady acquaint- 
ance whom he has invited from town. Before they 
arrive, in a roll of cheap calico presented to Susan by 
the deceased Stinger, a willis discovered, bequeathing 
to the housekeeper the whole property, minus one 
shilling, which, with some “‘advice,’’ is the only legacy 
to the nephew. It is Ticket who finds this unlucky 
testament, and after a sharp conflict with the baser sug- 
gestions of selfishness he makes an alarming sacrifice 
to honesty, and hands Susan the will. The house- 
keeper now becomes a lady and heiress, and takes Bod 
into her service. His friends arrive, and she hos- 
pitably entertains them, while their guondam host 
waits behind their chairs, and learns that the gay 
friends whom he has hitherto courted care little for the 
man and much for the money. When Bod has learnt 
this lesson thoroughly, Susan in her turn consummates 
an alarming A oe burns the will, resigns the 
estate to Bob Ticket, and of course marries him 
properly in the end. It was completely successful, 
arid all who desire to enjoy a hearty laugh and some 
excellent acting should make a point of going to see 
An Alarming Sacrifice. Bucxstone is the author, 
and his merits are such as are only second to his merits 
- _ actor, and the audience cordially acknowledged 
oth. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—A broad farce, entitled Web- 
ster’s Royal Blue Book, has been brought out here 
and is enjoying arun, It is an adaptation from the 
French, and the jokes turn upon the embarrassments 
oceasioned to Wricut and Paut BEprorp, by rea- 
son of one Briges being sought in the Red Book, 
without knowing his precise address, so that the in- 
quirers are introduced to all the Briges’s except the 
man they want. The comical situations thus pro- 
duced afford food for an infinity of fun, and produce 
an infinity of laughter. 


—— 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Miss Cushman is about to leave England. Her last 
series of performances are now taking place at the 
Lyceum.——Mr. Spicer, it is stated, has retired from 
the management of the Olympic —The foundation stone 
of the new theatre was laid on Saturday se’nnight —— 
It is asserted by foreign journals that Mdlle Alboni and 
Signor Salvi have accepted engagements at the Havana 
for the coming winter. Further, that Mr. Lumley will 
be henceforth associated in the management of the Ital- 
ian Opera at Paris.—— The wretchedly-managed 
German operatic performances have again closed in utter 
failure. The ancient festival of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, will be beld this 
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ness to uphold these triennial meetings in their integrity. 
The days for holding the festival are fixed as follows: 
—Tuesday, September 11, and September 12, 13, and 
14, being one day more than usual. The rehearsal will 
take plaee on the Monday preceding at Hereford. The 
acting committee, have already completed arrangements 
with the following celebrated vocalists :—Madame Cas- 
tellan, the Misses Williams, Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, 
Sims Reeves, Henry Phillips, and Machin, and the Phil- 
harmonic Society will contribute many members of the 
band, which, with the choral department, is to be :nade 
as effective as possible. The morning oratorios, &c., 
will be performed in the nave of the cathedral, which is 
now in a very forward state of éomplete restoration. A 
new organ of great power and extent is now being built 
in London, and will be ready for the festival. 











ART. 
TALK OF THE SFUDIOS. 


The Academy for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Bristol, says the Art-/owrnal, “was founded some years 
since by the munificence of a lady, Mrs. Sharples; who 
made over by deed of gift, 2,0004 to certain trustees 
for the establishment of the institution. Mrs. Sharples 
has recently died, arid has bequeathed to the Academy, 
after leaving certain legacies and annuities, the whole 
residue of her property, amounting fo nearly 4,000/. 
A new column to General Wolfe, about forty feet 
in height, is being erectéd ear the spot where the 
former monument to his glory and fall in the arms of 
victory had mouldered away. The early Wilkie 
which a few weeks back went for an insignificant sum 
at the sale of the Spanish pictures of the late Mr. 
Purvis, has since been sold (at a greatly increased price) 
to Mr. Jacob Bell. The Journal of Design states 
that the Art-Union of London is about to engrave in 
JSac-simile, and present to its subscribers for 1849-50, 
the designs of Mr. Maclise for ‘The Seven Ages’ of 
Shakspearé which were exhibited last year at the Royal 
Academy—made originally for Felix Summerly’s Art- 
Manufactures,—Mr. Maclise has likewise made a design 
for a goblet, for the Society of Arts, which is now in 
process of execution by the Messrs. Garrard. Saxon’s 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott with his dog Camp—en- 
graved before the first edition of the Lady of the Lake 
—was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson on Thurs- 
day for thirty-seven pounds. The purchaser was Mr. 
Green, of the firm of Longman, Green & Co., the emi- 
nent publishers, The Paris papers state that the 
French Government has determined on restoring such 
of the Roman monuments as have been injured by its 
own doings in reference to the Eternal City—and that 
artists are already selected to proceed to Rome for the 
purposes of this restoration. The original pencil 
drawings, seventy in number, made by Mr. Maclise, R.A., 
for the illustrated edition of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies, 
lately published by Messrs. Longman & Co., were sold, 
in separate lots, by Sotheby & Wilkinson on Thursday 
last, for something like 2007. Some of them were very 
fine, both in design and in exceution. ‘A lecture was 
delivered on Friday at the Government School, Somerset- 
House, by Apsley Pellat, Esq., on the mechanical and 
other conditions of design in reference to crystal glass 
chandeliers, candelabra, and ornaments. Mr. Pellat, 
who was received with loud cheers, commenced by a 
recapitulation of the heads of a former lecture. He 
then proceeded to explain the several considerations 
which were always to be kept in mind by the designer, 
who must be able to adapt his work to the various styles 
of rooms, and of light, whether oil, gas, or candles. It 
was also necessary to have an acquaintance with mecha- 
nics, and to see that the foundation was equal to its 
superstructure, Mr. Pellat next expressed his convic- 
tion that it would not be long before English designers 
and manufacturers would be independent of foreign aid, 
if he might judge by the Government School of Design, 
to the spirited conduct of whose council, the talent of 
whose masters, and the zeal of whose pupils he could 
bear full testimony. 





























SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


REMEDIES FOR CHOLERA. 
Ar this time it may be useful to our readers to possess 
in pages where it may be perused for reference so much 
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more readily than the columns of a newspaper such 
information respecting the remedies for and treatment 
of Cholera as appear from authentic sources. 

Mr. GeorcE Ray and Mr. Joun Farmer, of Milton 
in Kent, have communicated the following to The Times: 


We send to you, for insertion in The Times, a de- 
scription of the method we are at this time employing 
for obtaining that most important point in the treat- 
ment of malignant cholera,—the festoration of heat to 
the surface. The remedy is described in Dr. Edward 
Johnson’s work on domestic hydropathy as ‘‘ paeking in 
the wet sheet.” — 

‘Everything having been removed from the bed or 
mattress, a pillow is placed upon it for the patient’s 
head ; upon this, and extending over the pe two 
blankets are placed, and over these a sheet which has 
been dipped in cold water and then wrung out as dry 
as possi Ye by two people’s strength. Upon this the 

atient is placed, perfectly unclothed; the sheet and 
jlankets are then carefully packed round the patient, 
from the chin to the feet; a bottle of hot water is then 
placed at the feet, outside the blankets and sheet. Four 
or five more blankets are heaped on the whole and 
firmly and closely tucked under the sides.”’ 

The above plan has been tried in thirteen most severe 
and undoubted cases, characterized by all the well- 
known symptoms of Asiatic cholera, in all of which the 
surface was icy cold, more or less blue in the different 
cases, and in some of which the pulse was imperceptible 
at the wrist. 

In every instance, after 15 or 20 minutes, @ genial 
warmth, and in som:, profuse perspiration, was pro- 
duced; the pulse rose, and the cramps nearly or alto- 
gether ceased. 

An additional value to this plan is, that it is appli- 
cable immediately and in every house, an advantage 
that does not apply to many methods recommended. 
We pretend to no originality in the application, it may 
have been used by others. 

This remedy is not put forward as a substitute for, 
but as an aecessory to other remedies, although we have 
now four patients convalescent from the most inveterate 
attacks, in whose eases the adjunctive treatment was 
very trivial indeed. We conclude by earnestly and sin- 
cerely recommending our professional brethren to try 
the above plan, by which we hope the present high 
mortality may be somewhat lessened.” 


A Spanish doctor has published a very sensible book’ 
in which he describes a remedy that he had extensively 
and successfally applied, and he accompanies it with 
certificates from other medical men of the success that 
had attended their trials of it. He gives the names 
and addresses of 130 inhabitants of Seville whom he 
had cured. His treatment is very simple, and at all 
events can do no harm: 


“Tmmediately on being attacked the patient is to 
take three small cups of pure olive oil, allowing eight 
or ten minutes between each dose. A quarter of an 
hour after taking the last (or sooner if vomiting has 
commenced) abundance of water, rather more than 
lukewarm, is to be drunk until the person vomits, 
which result should be excited by the introduction of a 
feather saturated with oil into the throat. A slight 
rest can then be allowed, when more warm water should 
be administered (though no more oil), but when the 
vomiting fatigues too much a stop should be put to it 
by giving a large glass of cold water, . . . . 
has been observed that many cannot take the three cups 
of oil, as indicated, because the first causes sickness, 
but this will be obviated by giving a little cold water 
after each dose, which must all be taken, as the grand 
object is to varnish the intestines with oll. . . . . 
The oil never does harm, but, on the contrary, from 
the moment it enters the stomach it destroys the force 
of the poison which produces the cholera. If the in- 
valid on the following day exhibits a foul tongue, a 
very small cup of the oil may be given, with a little 
cold water after, and, at the end of one hour, sufficient 
warm water to cause vomiting as before.’’ 

Sickness, over the subsequent treatment of the 
patient is thus laid down: 

‘¢ A cup of very hot broth must then be taken, made 
from beef and fowl, with plenty of Spanish peas and 
mint; one hour after that a glass of good (Spanish) 
wine may be given with copious draughts of cold water 
in addition. This diet can be pursued for a day or two, 
untii the tongue become clean and red, when a more 
substantial soup can be administered, morning and 
evening, preceded by the glass of wine. After six or 
eight days of such regimen invalids may be allowed to 
consult their own taste in eating, butter, cheese, and 
milk only being forbidden. By a strict observance of 
these rules, a relapse is most unlikely,” 





All medicines and other treatments are prohibited by 
the licentiate, who states that the cholera can thus be 
eured in a few hours, and with less trouble than a cold 
or rheumatism. 

Uritiry or Nerries.—It is a singular fact that steel 
dipped in the juice of the nettle becomes flexible. Dr. 
Thornton, who has made the medicinal properties of our 
wild plants his peculiar study, states, that lint dipped 
in nettle juice and put up to the nostril has been known 
to stay the bleeding of the nose when all other remedies 
have failed ; and adds, that 14 or 15 of the seeds 
ground into powder and taken daily will cure the swell- 
in the neck known by the name of goitre, without in 
any way injuring the general habit—Medical Times. 





ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ELOISE. 
By Mrs. Loratnez. 
The winter midnight falls 
With frosty shadows on the cloister’s walls, 
Far down the chequered aisle, from shrines aloof, 
The feeble taper flings the massive roof. 
The saintly figures in the window stains, 
Step to the ground from their emblazoned panes— 
The roses and the transoms flutter down, 
With Esthet’s crimson robe, and Mary’s crown. 
The marble imaged cherub hath the strings 
Of old Elijah’s mantle on his wings, 
And the high altar hath the azure dyes, 
Of Aaron’s ephod and of Judith’s eyes. 
The weary winter moans, 
’Mid the miraculous shrines and saintly stones, 
Sighing and dying like a mortal woe— 
Swinging fhe gloomy banners to and fro. 
By cross and altar down the deep arched shade, 
By holy statue, of her sins afraid, 
And where Madonna sitteth with her son, 
In the pale torch-light kneels the paler nun. 
The lonely cloister hardly hears her prayer, 
So like the sobbing of the dreary air ; 
The cold stone forms, the deadness, and the gloom, 
Prefigure well the terrors of the tomb. 
Thou hast no soul for these, 
Not much fer Heaven, unhappy Eloise! 
Thy dark eyes vaguely fix each sacred sign— 
For other thoughts burn in those eyes of thine. 
With convent wall and veil they vainly guard 
Those large, deep, floating eyes front Avelard, 
And thy dim cloister’s melancholy aisle 
Is haunted with the sunshine of his smile. 
In the pale shapes of stone, 
Thy marble saints, thou seest him alone, 
No holier trance hath flushed thy brow than this— 
Thy every thought—thy very soul is his. 
The pining winds, the ghostly echoes drear, 
Bring back his murmuring passion to thine ear, 
From the night-watches—the half-uttered prayer 
Thou startest, and thy white arms clasp—the air. 
The hope of Paradise thou dost adore, 
It is to be with him for evermore. 
For this thou toilest, and death seemeth fair, 
Thoulongs’t for Heaven that thou may’ st meet him there. 
Through vigils drear and dim, 
Thou prayest long and fervently for him, 
Thou dost prevent the day 
With yearning eyes turned towards his distant way. 
The winter moon looks on, 
With the cold aching light of joy long gone. 
The summer is not bright, 
His absence is thy long, perpetual night. 
Thy books of saintly learning, 
But send to other days thy heart’s fond yearning ; 
Thou couldst learn all he taught, 
Though oftener than the page his eyes were sought. 
Thou hast no being now, 
His image is upon thy heart and brow, 
And thou—mind, genius, intellect, the whole— 
Art his reflected soul! 
Vainly thou strivest to pray, 
Thy guide to Heaven stands in thy heaven-ward way. 
” Pierced with two swords thou art, 
And guilt as much as love has broke thy heart. 
Well may’st thou grieve and weep, 
Saints calm thee not, nor haunt thy cloistered ‘sleep. 
Thy dark veil’s fatal shade 
Falls on too wild a brow for God’s handmaid, 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Zoist: a Journal of Cerebral Physiology 
and Mesmerism, and their —— to 
human welfare. No. 26, for July. Bailliere. 


Tuis number of the Zoist is even more than 
usually interesting. It opens with a phreno- 
logical account of the head of Rusu, the 
murderer, by Dr. Etiiotson; and, by-the-bye, 
a cast of the head, taken after his execution, 
is to be seen by any passer-by in the window 
of a shop in Adelaide-street, Strand. Dr. 
Exuiotson opens this curious essay with an 
assertion that Rusu was an atrocious villian, 
of extraordinary force of character, and that 
if the development of his head does not 
agree with Gatt’s principles, there is an end 
of Gatt’'s physiology of the brain, Hence the 
possession of a cast of this skull was anxiously 
sought by the phrenologists as being peculiarly 
calculated either to disprove, or to add one 
more to the proofs of, their science. They 
agreed, before they saw it, that if their doc- 
trines were true, Rusn’s head must be very 
large, and the organs of the disposition to 
violence, of courage, and the love of property, 
of cunning, of amativeness, and love of food, 
unusually developed. 

And so it was found to be. His head is 
very large. 

But unfortunately the head is large where it had 
better have been smaller; and small where it had better 
have been large. The head strikes a person, even un- 
acquainted with phrenology, as one of the most mon- 
strous and ill-shaped ever beheld; quite as hideous as 
his character: and his face is in exact accordance; his 
upper lip is frightful. The sides of his head and the 
lower part of its back are enormous, and there lay the 
positive, the forcible part, of his character. The organs 
of Alimentiveness, secual impulse, the love of property 
(Acquisitiveness), the disposition to violence (Destruc- 
tiveness), the disposition to contend (Courage, Comba- 
tiveness), cunning (Secretiveness), are ENORMOUS. 

Our readers will not understand the mea- 
surements of the head which Dr. ELtiotson 
gives with great particularity : 

The remarkable negative part of his character arose 
from the SMALLNESS of his organs of Justice and 
Caution. In the situation of these organs the head 
grows narrow and slopes down in a most singular 
manner. The contrast with the other organs already 
mentioned strikes every eye. At Caution the breadth 
is only 44 inches. 

The organs of Attachment, Love of Offspring, Love 
of Notoriety, or Vanity,"as Gall terms it, and Self-esteem, 
are large. The force of any of them would be very 
great when one or more of the six very large organs at 
the lower part of the sides and back of the head, 
—Destructiveness, Combativeness, Cunning, &c., acted 
in concert with them; but must have been overpowered 
when opposed by one or more of these. 

The same remark holds with respect to Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Firmness, which are not quite so large 
as the four former, but still are full. The organ of 
Ideality is not at all deficient. The organ of Firmness, 
or rather Perseverance, is not an overpowering organ in 
him, but much that is called firmness is really either 
courage, or the strong action of some other organ: and 
his organs of perseverance were so supported by the 
immense power of the very large organs, that I see no 
reason to doubt from Rush's head that Gall is correct 
in what he advances upon this faculty and organ. The 
term firmness in common acceptation signifies some- 
times steadiness in a course, sometimes resolution or 
courage in some particular circumstance. The former 
is supposed to be the faculty of the organ. 

And again, 

The development of his intellectual organs is in ac- 
cordance with what we know of him. The lower range, 
the perceptive organs, as some term them, were in 


general large: while the higher or reflecting range were 
poor, 





The organs of Music, the Sense of Persons, Form 
Language, and Locality, were large. His speech in his 
defence for fourteen hours proved he had words enough 
at command, and he was known to be very fond of 
music and to play well upon the flute. 

His organ of observation, of the Sense of Things, as 
Gall denominates it, divided by Dr. Spurzheim, on what 
ground I know not, into Individuality and Eventuality, 
was not quite so large. The length from the orifice of 
the ear to it is six inches. 

The organ of Order was small. 

The upper row of intellectual organs were among the 
smallest of his head. His forehead at this part was 
narrow and did not advance, Causality was small, 
Wit small, and Comparison was larger. The length 
from the orifice of the ear to Comparison was 6} 
inches. The distance of the centre of each organ of 
Causality 24 inches; the breadth at the outer extremity 
of the orbits being 54 inches. So that the want of in- 
tellectual power exhibited in his defence is fully ac- 
counted for. Such a brain would never have chosen 
intellectual pursuits, but must always have occupied 
itself in the gratification of the feelings which the brute 
department of animals possess, some one, and some 
another, in equal force with ourselves. 

The cast inspected by Dr. Extiorson was 
taken from the corpse at Norwich. 

This is followed by a report of the Calcutta 
Mesmeric Hospital, by Dr. Esparre. It des- 
cribes a multitude of serious operations per- 
formed painlessly in that establishment, under 
the influence of Mesmerism. Dr. Espamx 
observes, that “out of 100 capital operations 
performed by me in the mesmeric trance, only 
two patients died within a month after the 
operation—one of cholera, and one of teta- 
nus.” It must be observed, that the Mesmeric 
Hospital has been established at Calcutta 
under the patronage of the government, and 
solely in consequence of the evidence given 
by Dr. Espax of the utility of mesmerism 
in surgery, to destroy the sense of pain with- 
out endangering life, as is too often the result 
of chloroform. 

We are next presented with a report of the 
progress of mesmerism in America, especially 
in its application to disease: then follows an 
account of the proceedings of a meeting lately 
held at Bristol, to found a mesmeric institute, 
and at which Earl Dvucie presided. The 
meeting was most respectably attended, and 
the speakers were numerous, highly respectable 
and intelligent, the resolutions were voted 
unanimously, and subscriptions opened. We 
select a few of the most salient passages of the 
speeches : 

Earl DuciE said, 

At one time he was as great a sceptic as any lady or 
gentleman in the room could possibly be. He had once 
laughed at and ridiculed everything connected with the 
science, but he had been converted—(cheers) ; and he 
hoped, if there were any ladies or gentlemen in the 
room who were still sceptics, that before they went out 
of it they would be converted too. 

With regard to his own conversion, he thought it 
might not be out of place if he briefly narrated the cir- 
cumstances under which it took place. He had been 
for years a very great suffercr from rheumatic gout, and 
one day a clergyman, a friend of his, came to him with 
a smile on his face and said to him, ‘‘ You can be 
cured.’”’ He (Lord Ducie) replied that he was very 
glad of it, and his friend, who had been a sufferer from 
illness, then said, ‘* I was induced to go and consult a 
clairvoyant—she told me that all which the doctors had 
told me was wrong, informed me of what really was the 
matter, and cured me. I am confident that you may 
be cured too, and I should very much like for you to go 
and see the lady.”” He (Lord Ducie) laughod at the 
suggestion, upon which the clergyman said, ‘‘ You may 
smile, but I should like you to see her very much, if 
you are not afraid to go.” When he was asked if he 
was afraid, he felt that a challenge was propounded, 
which he could not resist; and he accordingly went to 
the lady, who, when he took hold of her hand, told him 
a great deal about himself which he did not think any- 
body knew. However, he thought it possible that 
those matters might have become known te his reverend 


friend, and that he might have been instructing her, 
and therefore he did not take any great account of that 
matter. 


‘Some time afterwards he experienced a very severe 
attack of rheumatic gout, and as he was lying in bed 
with a great deal of nervous irritability, and without 
any power of sleep, he thought he would try mesmerism, 
and sent for the lady. The very first time he was mes- 
merised she succeeded, and left the room without his 
knowing it; he was enabled to get rest, and was much 
tranquillized. Day after day she produced similar 
effects, always being able to get out of the room with- 
out his knowledge, and he experienced very great relief 
from the mesmeric treatment. Owing to the benefit he 
had thus received, he was induced every morning for 
three months to go to a surgeon in London who prac- 
tised mesmerism. While: attending upon him he saw 
such a number of cases, so mary extraordinary cures, 
and such a number of instances in which persons were 
readily relieved of intense pain and suffering, that he 
really could not very well doubt what he saw—(hear). 
Indeed, where a person saw cases occurring daily, where 
he watched them attentively for three months, he could 
not very easily be deceived, and more especially when he 
went to see them doubtingly, as he did, and rather 
with a view to pick holes in his neighbour’s practice 
than with a frame of mind favourable to the reception 
of the facts—(hear). He also saw one or two clair- 
voyants, and had an opportunity of testing their powers, 
so that he really was constrained to believe, for he 
could not disbelieve what he saw. 

In the highest departments or phenomena of mes- 
merism he for a long time was a disbeliever, and could 
not bring himself to believe in the power of reading 
with the eyes bandaged or of mental travelling; at 
length, however, he was convinced of the truth of 
those powers, and that, too, in so curious and unex- 
pected a way that there could have been no possibility 
of deception. It happened that he had to call upon a 
surgeon on business, and when he was there the sur- 
geon said to him, ‘‘ You have never seen my little 
clairvoyant.”” He replied that he never had, and 
should like to see her very much. He was invited to 
| call the next day, but upon his replying that he should 
be obliged to leave town that evening, he said, ‘‘ Well, 

ou can come in at once; I am obliged to go out, but 
| I will ring the bell for her and put her to sleep, and 
can ask her any questions you please.”” He (Lord 

ucie) accordingly went in; he had never been in the 
house in his life before, and the girl could have known 
nothing of him. The bell was rung, the clairvoyant 
appeared; the surgeon, without a word passing, put 
her to sleep, and then he put on his hat and left the 
room. He (Lord Ducie) had before seen something of 
mesmerism, and he sat by her, took her hand, and 
asked her if she felt able to travel. She replied, 
“Yes;” and he asked her if she had ever been in 
Gloucestershire, to which she answered that she had 
not, but should very much like to go there, as she had 
not been in the country for six years: she was a girl 
of about seventeen years old. He told her that she 
should go with him, for he wanted her to see his farm. 
They travelled (mentally) by the railroad very com- 
fortably together, and then (in his imagination) got 
into a fly and proceeded to his house. He asked her 
what she saw; and she replied, ‘‘I see an iron gate 
and a curious old house.’’ He asked her, “‘ How do 
you get to it?” she replied, ‘‘ By this gravel walk :” 
which was quite correct. He asked her how they went 
into it, and she replied, ‘‘I see a porch, a curious old 

rch.” It was probably known to many that his 
leas, which was a curious old Elizabethan building, 
was entered by a porch as she had described. He 
asked her what she saw on the porch, and she replied, 
truly, it was covered with flowers. He then said, 
| ‘** Now we will turn in at our right hand; what do you 
| see in that room?’ She answered with great accu- 
| racy, ‘ I see a bookcase and a picture on each side of 
| it.”’ He told her to turn her back to the bookcase, 
| and say what she saw on the other side; and she said, 
| “T see something shining like that which soldiers 
| wear.”’ She also described some old muskets and war- 
like implements which were hanging up in the hall; 
and upon his asking her how they were fastened up 
(meaning by what means they were secured), she mis- 
took his question, but replied, ‘The muskets are fas- 
tened up in threes,’ which was the case. He then 
asked of what substance the floors were built ; and she 
said, ‘‘ Of black and white squares ;’’ which was cor- 
rect. He then took her to another apartment, and she 
very minutely described the ascent to it as being by 
four steps. He (Lord Ducie) told her to enter by the 








right door, and say what she saw there. She said, 
“There isa painting on each side of the fireplace.” 
Upon his asking her if she saw anything particular in 
the fireplace, she replied, “ Yes, it is carved up to the 
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ceiling,” which was quite correct, for it was a curious 
old Elizabethan fireplace. There was at Tortworth- 
court a singular old chestnut-tree, and he told her that 
he wished her to see a favourite tree, and asked her to 
accompany him. He tried to deceive her by saying, 
“ Let us walk close up to it;’”’ but she replied, ‘‘ We 
cannot, for there are railings round it.’’ He said, 
“Yes, wooden railings ;’’ to which she answered, ‘“‘ No, 
they are of iron,’’ which was the case. He asked, 
“ What tree is it,” and she replied that she had been 
so little in the country that she could not tell; but 
upon his asking her to describe the leaf, she said, “ It 
is a leaf as dark as the geranium leaf, large, long, and 
jagged at the edges.’’ He (Lord Ducie) apprehended 
that no one could describe more accurately than that 
the leaf of the Spanish chestnut. He then told her he 
would take her to see his farm, and desired her to look 
over a gate into a field which he had in his mind and 
tell him what she saw growing. She replied that the 
ficld was all over green, and asked if it was potatoes, 
adding that she did not know much about the country. 
It was not potatoes, butturnips. He then said, ‘‘ Now 
look over this gate to the right, and tell me what is 
growing there.”” She at once replied, ‘* There is no- 
thing growing there; it is a field of wheat, but it has 
been cut and carried.” This was correct; but know- 
ing that in a part of the field grain had been sown at a 
different period, he asked her if she. was sure that the 
whole of it had been cut. She replied, that she could 
not see the end of the field, as the land rose in the 
middle, which, in truth, it did. He then said to her, 
‘* Now we are on the brow can you tell me if it is cut?” 
She answered, ‘‘ No, it is still growing here.’’ He 
then said to her, ‘‘ Now, let us come to this gate, tell 
me where it leads to?’ She replied, “‘ Into a lane.” 
She then went on and described everything on his farm 
with the same surprising accuracy, and upon his sub- 
sequently inquiring he found that she was only in error 
in one trifling matter, for which error any one who had 
ever travelled (mentally) with a clairvoyant could 
easily account without conceiving any breach of the 
truth. 

This case completely put an end to all his doubts, 
for he could not imagine the possibility of any collu- 
sion. If the girl had even known who he was and 
where his farm was, she could not possibly have known 
the state of his crops, and that his field of wheat had 
been cut, for at the time he did not know it himself— 
(hear). Being thus convinced, he felt it to be his duty 
to come forward and bear his testimony to the truth of 
mesmerism, both with regard to its higher and its 
lower powers. Having said thus much of his own 
belief and conversion, he would now briefly state the 
object of the meeting, 


Mr. Barna said, 


He was once at a party at Dr. Elliotson’s, where a 
great many literary and scientific men were present, 
and among the cases was one of a young lady who ex- 
hibited a high degree of nervous sensibility. Wishing 
to try an experiment which should be a complete test 
as far as his own mind was concerned, he obtained per- 
mission to operate, and after making a few passes, 
he produced all the usual forms of traction, &e. 
Suspecting that this might, after all, be feigned, he 
resolved upon trying, by the mere force of mental 
volition, to raise her eyelids so as to discover the eye. 
He stood behind her, and placed his hand above with- 
out touching her, and with a very few efforts up came 
the eyelids, exhibiting the eyes in that peculiar state in 
which they were in the condition of somnambulism, 
having a Bi glare, and “‘no speculation’’ in them. 
He then tried if he could by the same power of volition 
draw the eyes from side to side. He passed his hand 
behind her quietly, so that she should not by possibility 
hear any noise or motion through the air, and derive 
no hint of what effect he wished to produce, but his 
will prevailed over her visual organs, which followed 
his hand with rapidity and certainty as he moved it 
from side to side, till at length it obtained a rapidity of 
lateral motion which he would defy any one not ina 
mesmeric state to equal. Her eyes positively vibrated 
with such celerity that all were astonished, and re- 
garded the case as the most convincing proof they had 
seen. Another case he would cite was of a poor woman 
in the neighbourhood of London, who had a severe 
nervous disease, which had kept her awake for ten or 
twelve nights, and reduced her to that state of nervous 
irritability that her mind was becoming affected, and 
she said, that if she could not get to sleep she should 
certainly go mad. The medical attendants, three or 
four in number, did all they could by way of medical 
treatment, and the strongest narcotics were given to 
her in vain. At last they resolved to try mesmerism, 
and after one or two experiments she was put into a 
sound sleep, which lasted for three hows, and she 





awoke much better. This was repeated every day, and 
it was observed that she always slept for three hours 
unless when a few passes were made just before her 
time of awaking, in which case she Would sleep for 
three hours longer. On one occasion she was kept 
sleeping for nine hours, and at length she was com- 
pletely recovered, grew strong, and expressed great 
gratitude for having had her life saved. 

A great number of cures are reported from 
Tiverton, the truth of which was affirmed by 
a public meeting of the inhabitants called for 
the express purpose of considering them. Mr. 
Hazarp, of Clifton, relates the following cu- 
rious case, as having come within his own 
experience : 

After mesmerising the lady, I sent for her, and put 
her to sleep in an easy chair. The lady, Mrs. C., was 
the wife of the commander of a large ship, which had 
recently left Bristol with emigrants for New Orleans, on 
the 9th of November, 1848. Mrs. C. said, “ Do ask 
Ann if she can tell you where Capt. C. is now.” I 
excited Concentrativeness, Ideality, Individuality, and 
Locality, and then put the questions. She said, yes, 
ste could, but he was a great way from here; and she 
would tell me in five minutes, This was in the even- 
ing of the 17th of November. At the expiration of the 
five minutes she spoke. She said, “ Ah! there’s the 
ship; but oh! how dark; how she tumbles; I shall be 
sick (at the same time she was in that kind of un- 
steady motion so usual to persons unaccustomed to the 
sea;) how the wind roars, and the sea so high and 
black; it’s dreadful! ” “ Do you see Capt. C.?” “ Yes, 
there he is on a high deck, calling to the men; now 
there’s an Irish woman at the cabin door asking for 
medicine; others saying they would all be drowned; 
now there’s Capt. C. leaning over a rail, saying, Go 
down my good women, there’s no danger.” Now she 
said, “ There’s such a noise down stairs; there’s a man, 
he looks like a parson or a Quaker, with a great flat 
hat on, talking to the people; now he has put a large 
tin horn to his ear, and is lifting up his hand.” This 
and much more was said by her. I let her remain 
calm after dispelling the influence of the excited organs, 
for ten minutes. She awoke, was unconscious of having 
spoken, and said she had had a nice sleep. 

The test of the foregoing is as follows: Mrs. C. wrote 
to her husband at New Orleans by the mail packet of 
the following month, December, wishing to know what 
kind of passage he had, and particularly requesting him 
to state the weather and general transactions of the 
night of the 17th of November, without stating her 
reason for so doing. Mrs. C. received an answer to this 
letter on the 6th of ‘February, 1849; Capt. C. ob- 
serving that the mail for January had urfortunately 
left before he could write. In this letter, which I have 
seen, he says, that on the morning of the 17th of 
November to that on the 18th it was blowing a gale of 
wind, but quite fair for them; they were to the west- 
ward of Madeira; that there was a very heavy sea 
rolling, and the ship laboured a great deal; the emi- 
grants were very sick and frightened, and the most 
troublesom2 person was an itinerant deaf preacher, who 
was constantly exhorting them much to their annoy- 
ance; that he was on the poop deck the whole of the 
night; and never did the ship run such a distance as 
she did in the twenty-four hours of the 17th and 18th 
of November, 1848. 

Mrs. C, has since seen her husband at Liverpool, and 
has told me that everything stated by the somnambulist 
had been fully corroborated by him. 


The Rev. E. C. Tornam, of Coombe Down, 
near Bath, communicates a case of scrofula, so 
alleviated as to be almost cured, which oc- 
curred in his immediate neighbourhood to a 
youth in the family of one of the county 
magistrates. He exhibited all the usual mes- 
meric phenomena. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
As will be seen by our returns of the list of books about 
to be published, the near approach of holiday time has 
affected the speculatiyeness of authors and publishers 


Real activity seems to be evinedd only in Burlington- 

street and Marlborough-street. Even Mr. Murray is 

remarkably quiet, and from “the Row” there is scarcely 

a new announcement. A few friends and admirers 

have been raising a subscription amongst themselves 

for the purpose of placing a plain stone over the remains 

of Mr. Mitchell, the translator of Aristophanes, in the 

churchyard of Steeple Aston, near Woodstock. The 
incumbent of Steeple Aston will place any remittance 

which may be sent to him in the hands of the treasurer 
of this small subscription. A contemporary says, 

“ Sir Roderick Murchison has recently received a letter 
from M. Barrande of Prague, who is preparing a work 

on the “Silurian System of Bohemia,” and who is study- 
ing the numerous trilobites which he has collected in 

that country, has made a remarkable discovery in re- 
spect to these the most ancient fossil crustaceans in the 
crust of the globe. M. Barrande has traced for the 
first time the development of the trilobite (his Sao 
hirsuta) from its embryonary state to its adult condi- 
tion; and has observed twenty successive stages, during 
which this one species undergoes very remarkable 
changes of organization, passing from a simple disk- 
like body to a fully formed trilobite with seventeen free 
thoracic segments and two caudal joints———A few 
choice autographs have been sold during the week by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson: Algernon Sidney's signa- 
ture attached to a receipt for the expenses of a troop in 
his regiment, brought 4/. A letter of Nicholas Poussin 
sold for 20. 2s.; and a letter of Morland the painter, 
addressed to Dawe his biographer, for sixteen shillings. 
The Morland is a rare autograph: and a letter more 
characteristic of the writer it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. Two letters in the handwriting of Keats—the 
only specimens we remember to have seen sold—brought 
respectively 2/. 15s. and 21. 17s. 6d. Ten long letters 
of Shelley's sold for something like 2/. 5s. a piece. Two 
of these were addressed to Godwin, his future father-in- 
law; others to his early friend Graham, and to Mr. 
James Lawrence, author of “ The Empire of the Nairs.” 
A rare specimen of “ Mary the Queene,” Mary the First 
of England, brought 51. 5s. A letter from Queen Eliza- 
beth to Henry the Fourth of France, sold for 44. The 
long-expected supplementary charter for the London 
University has at length been received. It enlarges the 
powers of the Senate; and contains two important pro- 
visions—one for the admission of students from all the 
other universities of the United Kingdom—the other 
enabling the senate to institute examinations for certifi- 
cates of proficiency in any separate branch of art or 
science, as they may see fit, without requiring the stu- 
dent to graduate. The professors whose courses 
came into operation at Cambridge under the new 
Graces have published a programme of their arrange- 
ments for 1849-50. The number of lectures in each 
course is not to exceed twenty-five—nor to fall below 
twenty. Three guineas give the student, whom the 
Graces require to attend, adinission to one professer for 
one or more courses—five guineas to all for all time. 
Each professor will hold an examination; “ and it skal 
be provided, by communication among the professers, 
that the amount of the difficulties which the candidate 
is required to surmount by each professor be not very 
different.” The written answers of the candidates are 
to be kept by the registrar for at least one year acces- 
sible to members of the senate by an order from the 
Vice-Chancellor. The Royal Botanic Society of Lon- 
don have come to the resolution—now that their gar- 
dens are sufficiently advanced in cultivation to be ren- 
dered of direct service to the scientitic botanist—to 
invite gentlemen of known botanical acquirements to 
hold a conversazione occasionally in their conservatory. 
—tThe New York Literary World notices, “ with 
much satisfaction, a general disposition on the part of 
General Taylor and his cabinet to recognize the claims. 
of men of letters and talents to appointments for public 
office;” and mentions in proof the appointment of Mr. 
C. Fenno Hoffman (several of whose popular works 
have been reprinted in London) to a post in the bureau 
of the State department; Mr. George Hill, also retained 




















the War department, by Mr. Crawford: Mr. E. G. 
Squier, charge des affaires to Guatemala, aud so able to 
esplore its antiquities; Mr. Ewbank, the eminent hydro- 
logist, to the Patent office; Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft, to, 
the Indian bureau; Mr. G. . Marsh, minister to Con- 


stantinople. All these, and others, haye distinguished, 








in the same oftice; Mr. Lamman, nominated librarian of* 
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themselves as authors. An archeological insti- 
tution has been formed in Somerset called “ The Somer- 
setshire Archsological and Natural History Society.’, 
It has a very good list of members’ names. We approve 
the rules, and the annual subscription is as low as 10s., 
the admission fee being 10s. also. Rule 17 states, 
that “papers read at meetings of the society and con- 
sidered by the committee of sufficient interest for pub- 
lication shall be forwarded (with the author’s consent) 
to such periodical as shall be determined by the com- 
mittee to be the best for the purpose—with a request 
that a number of such papers may be printed sepa- 
rately, for distribution to the members of‘the society 
either gratuitously, or for such payment as may be 
agreed on.” One of the objects of the society is, 
to collect, by donation or purchase, a library and mu- 
seum, more particularly illustrating the history— 
natural, civil, and ecclesiastical, of the county of So- 
merset. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between May 14 and June 14, 1849. 


N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishe rs themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.} 





ART. 


A Portrait of 8. A. Lane, Esq., Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

A Series of elegantly-executed Sketches of eminent Medical 
Men, drawn on Stone, price 5s. each. 

Soldier’s Progress. Designed by J. Gilbert. 8vo., Is. 

Heads of the People. Part 1, 8vo., 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Gardening for Children. Edited by the Rev. C. A. Johns 
B.A., F.L.S. Second Edition, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Glenny’s Catechism of Gardening. By the Rev. J. Edwards, 
M.A., King’s College. 18mo., sewed 9d., cloth Is. 3d. 

A Practical Guide to the culture of the Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchen Garden, Hot Bed, and Forcing Frame. By Wm. 
Davis Smith. Royal 18mo., ls. sewed. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. 

Every Flower-Grower’s Practical Guide. By Wm. Davis 
Smith. Royal 18mo., 1s. 6d. fancy gilt. 

EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
Amusing Poetry and Reading Lessons for School and Family 
Use. -By Marabella Howard. Demy 18mo., Is. boards. 
Royal Nursery Picture Book for Little Folks. Imperial 4to. 

is, plain, 1s. 6d. coloured, sewed in Illustrated Cover. 

Juv nile Museum, 8vo., 3s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 

Education ; as it is, ought to be, and might be. By Joseph 
Bentley. 8vo., 5s 

Q. Curtius Rufus de Gestis Alexandre Magire. Fep. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

FICTION. 

Confessions of Con. Cregan—The Irish Gil Blas. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. Vol. 1, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The King and the Countess. 3 vols. post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Sidonia the Sorceress. By William Meinhold, Author of the 
“ Amber Witch.” 2 vols. 12mo., 2s. (Parlour Library.) 
The Woodman, By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo., 

£1. Ils. 6d. 
HISTORY. 

Manuers and Customs of the Greeks. Illustrated by Ancient 
Vases. By Panofka. 4to., 21s. Second Edition. 

Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History. Vol. 2, post 8vo., 
price 5s. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

Universal History on Scripture Principles. Vol. 4, from A.D, 
1199 to A.D. 1400. Fep. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. Par Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine. 2 vols. 8vo., 14s. 

The French Revolutions, from 1789 to 1849. By T. W.Red- 
head. 3 vols., fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Shipman’s Attorney’s Pocket Book. Post 8vo., 12s. Third 
Edition. 

MEDICINE. 

Richard Phillips Jones’s (M.D.) Observations on Cholera 
Asiatica. 12mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

Billing’s (Dr. A.) First Principles of Medicine. Fifth Ed. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Portraits of the Diseases of the Scalp, with the safest and 
most efficient Modes of Treatment. By Walter Cooper 
Dendy. Part 2 (completing the work), royal 4to., 12s. 
With coloured Plates. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De Jongh’s “‘ Three Kinds of Cod Liver Oil.” Translated 
from the German by Dr. Carey. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

People’s Journal, Vol. 7. Imperial 8vo., 4s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

The Annual Register, Vol. 90, for 1848. 8vo., lés. 

Howitt’s (Felix H.) Country Printer’s Job Price-book. 
18mo., sewed, Is. 

Martin’s Pounds, Shillings, and Pence: a Series of Money 
Calculations on a Novel System. 12mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

Shakspere Yon G. Gervinus. Vol. 1, 8vo., 8s. 

4 to In and Out-Door Games and Amusements. 

vO., 





Rabelais’ Works, the best Translation. Complete in 2 vols. 
post 6vo., 3s. 6d. each volume. (Bohn’s Extra Volume.) 

Whether to Go, and Whither? or, the Cape and the Great 
South Land. By Sidney Smith. 18mo., ls. 

A Lecture, delivered by W. H. Bainbrigge, F.R.C.S., for the 
purpose of promoting the Establishment of a Governesses’ 
Institution in Liverpool, for the benefit of the Northern 
District ; with an Appendix, containing the Rules. 8vo, 1s. 

MUSIC, 

The Boatman is Calling. Song, written by Mrs. Crawford, 
composed by W. H. White. 2s. 

Buy my Flowers. The blind Flower Girl’s Song. Words 
by Sir E. L. Bulwer, composed by W. H. Holmes. 2s, 6d. 

Cheer Thee, Dark and Helpless One. Song, written by the 
Rev. J. G. Bedford, composed by A. Erain. 2s. 

Dreams of Childhood, Ballad. Poetry by William Jones, 
composed by Stephen Glover. 2s. 

I’m thinking now of thee, Jamie. Ballad. 2s. 

Of what are you thinking, Jenny. Ballad. 2s, 

O blest be the Flowers. Words by G. Marson, composed by 
John Faweett. 2s. 

Rebecca’s Farewell. Written by G. Clarke, composed by 
Osmond G. Phipps. 2s. 

The Pride of our Valley. Written by Henry Addison, Esq., 
composed by Alexander Lee. 2s. 

Jeannie and Donald. Ballad, written by Stuart Farquharson, 
D.C.L., composd by G, A. Hodgson. 2s. 

The Military Polkas. For Pianoforte. By Henry F. Henry. 


2s. 

Morceau de Salon de “ Fidelio.” For Pianoforte. By Henri 
Cramer. 3s. 

Morceau de Salon de “Guillaume Tell.” Par H. Cramer. 3s. 

Morceau Caracteristique de *‘ Nino.” Par H. Cramer. 3s. 

Morceau Caracteristique de “Le Domino Noir.” Par H. 
Cramer. 3s. 

La Perle d’or Morceau “Guillaume Tell.” Par E. Wolff. 4s. 

Grande Fantaisie “Le Lac des Fées.” Par E, Wolff. 4s. 

Handel's Oratio: Israel in Egypt. No. 1. Imperial 4to. 
(to be completed in 12 Nos.) 

The Soldier’s Glory (Die Krieges Lust). Composed by J. 
Gung’l, arranged for the Pianoforte by M. Corri. 3d. 

Oh! Susannah! Negro Melody, and Words sung by J. W. 
Lane. 3d. 

Louis Napoleon’s Band March. Composed by Steibelt. 3d. 

Drum and Fife Polka. By M.Corri. 3d. 

Girl without a Beau. Ladies’ Comic Song. Music by Alex- 
ander Lee. ° 

New Edition, Overture to Zauberfiote. Composed by Mozart, 
arranged for Pianoforte by W. Wilson, 6d. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Idiot of the Mill. Drama, by Edward Stirling. 
Unwarrantable Intrusion by Mr. Wright upon Mr. P. Bed- 
ford. Farce, by J. M. Morton. 
Chamber Practice. Farce, by C. Selby. 
Webster’s Royal Red Book. Farce, by J. M. Morton. 
Haviland’s (Alfred) St. Ethelberht ; an Historical Tragedy in 
Three Acts. 8vo, sewed, 3s, 6d. 


RELIGION. 

Dr. Croly’s Sermons. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Iniquity revealed; or a Contrast between 
the Lives of some Anti-Christian Popes and the Godly 
Reformers. By B. Whack, Esq. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. Part 1: Psalms 1 to 
40. 32mo., Is. cloth. 

The Life of Christ, illustrated by choice passages form One 
Hundred and Thirty-eight eminent British and Foreign 
Divines. Embellished with 70 Wood Engravings. Fep, 
4to., 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Allegorical Works of the late Rev. W. Adams, with a 
Memoir of the Author. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Peiles’s (Rey. Dr.) Annotations on the Epistles. Vol. 2, 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 

The Parson’s Home. l6mo. 2s, 6d. 

Meditations in Verse on the Collects. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

Townsend’s (Dr. G.) Sermons. 8yo. 12s. 

Harrison’s (Archdeacon) Warburtonian Lectures on Daniel. 
8vo., 128 

Bagster’s Pocket Polyglot Bible (Fac-simile Large Print 
Edition). 2Is. 

Tracts on First Principles. No. 3, 8vo., 4d. 

Spiritual Reflections. By St. Alphonsus (Vol. 1 of Catholic’s 
Practical Library). Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Allocution of our Most Holy Father Pope Piug IX. Pro- 
nounced in the Secret Consistory at Gaeta, on April 20th, 
1849. 8vo., 6d 

tev. R. Alliott’s (L L.D.) Lectures on the Children of Israel. 
12mo , cloth, 4s. 

Rev. W. Archer Butler’ (M.A.) Sermons, Doctrinal and 
Practical. With Memoir by the Rev. Thomas Woodward, 
M.A. 8vo., 12s. 

Bradley’s (Rev. Charles) Psalms and Hy mns for Public 
Worship. 32mo., ls. 6d. 

Rey. J. Rogerson Cotter’ s (A.B., T.C.D., ) Popular and Prac- 
tical Treatises and Discourses ‘for the Times. 12mo., 6s, 
Nittzsch’s (Dr. Carl Immanuel) System of Christian Doctrine. 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mungo Ponton’s (F.R.S.E.) The Sanctuary and its Lessons. 
12mo., 5s. 

Stuart’s (Moses) Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Testament Canon. Edited &c. by the Rey. Peter Lorimer, 
8vo., 8s. 

Finest of the Wheat. Being Extracts chiefly from the writ- 
ings of the Older Divines. 12mo., 3s. cloth. 

Law’s (Archdeacon) Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Wells in May, 1849. 8vo., ls. 

Rev. Charles Warren’s (M.A.) Ministry of the Word for 
Absolution, in answer to Rev. W. Maskell. 8vo., 3s. 

The Story of Grace. By the Rey. Horatius Bonar. A New 
Edition, 18mo., 2s. cloth, 





[Jury 16, 


The Night of Weeping. By the same Author. A New 
Edition, 18mo., 2s. cloth, 

The Mount of Olives. By the Rev. James Hamilton. A 
New Edition, 18mo., price 1s. 6d. 

Aunt Anne’s History of England, on Christian Principles 
for the Young. 16mo., with Illustrations, 5s. cloth, gilt. 
Sermons on the Prayer Book. - By the Rev, Frederick 

Denison Maurice. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Lessons on Religious Worship. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 


SCIENCE, 
Smith’s (Sidney) Principles of Phrenology. 8vo., plates, 5s.6d- 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Settler’s New Home: being a Guide to the United States 
and Canada. By Sidney Smith. 1!8mo., ls. 

Abbott’s (John Nelson,-Jun.) Sketches of Modern Athens, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 














WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





Mr. Newsy has announced 

Maternal Love. A Novel. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of 
“First Love.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Before and After. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Past and Future Emigration. By the Author of “ Five 
Years in Kafirland.” 

Mr. Henry Cotsurn will very scon publish, 

The Fortunes of Woman. A Novel. By Miss Lamont. 

The fifth and concluding volume of Pepys’ Diary and Cor- 
respondence, Edited by Lord Braybrooke. 

Messrs. James NisBet and Co. have nearly ready, 

Memoirs of Lady Colquhoun, of Luss. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton, Author of “Life in Earnest,” &c. 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 

La Nuit des Pleurs; ou, Quelques Mots addresses a la 
Famille Souffrante des Enfans de Dieu. Traduit de l’Anglais 
du Révérend Horatius Bonar. 18mo. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper, and Co, are preparing 

Ernesto di Ripalta. By the Author of “ Notes of a Resi- 
dence in Italy.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

An Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth in New 
Zealand. By Charles Hursthouse, Junr. Plates, post 8vo. 

Messrs. Simms and McINTYRE will shortly issue 

A New Edition of Dr. Hodge’s Lessons in Chemistry, in 
its Application to Agriculture, for the use of Farmers and 
Teachers. 

Messrs. SAMUEL Bagster and Sons are about to publish 

Volume 2 of An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament. By Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 

Messrs. WiLLovGHBY and Co, are preparing for publication, 

Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. By 
John Francis. In | vol. 

Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co, will shortly issue 

Jousse’s Royal Standard Tutor. 

When we were Boys together. Ballad by Loder. 

Mr. CHaRLEs Doman contemplates publishing 

Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion. By the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 3rd Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

Messrs. LuMLEY are about to produce 

Tracts on First Principles. No. 4. 

Ancient Monuments of the Anglo-Saxon Chureh: in 
Anglo-Saxon, with English translation. 

Mr. Cuaruets Fox has in the Press a work 

On the Religious Ideas, by W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

CuirtT.--On the 20th, Mr. Clift, long the conservator of the 
Hunterian Museum in the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Corron.—Lately on the Continent, Serjeant-Major Cotton, 
of the 7th Hussars. This old soldier served as a private 
with his regiment in the memorable Battle of Waterloo; 
and has since resided in the village of Mont-Saint-Jean,— 
his occupation being that of guide to the visitors of the 
Field. He was the author of a little manual entitled “ A 
Voice from Waterloo,”—the third edition of which he just 
lived to complete. 

Hatcuarp.—On the 21st at his residence on Clapham Com- 
mon, in the 8Ist year of his age, John Hatchard Esq.,— 
for fifty years the senior partner in the well-known pub- 
lishing firm of Hatchard & Sons, in Piceadilly. 

Maruiant.-—At Bologna, Signor Marliani. He has been most 
widely known and will be longest remembered by the 
brilliant and effective scena ‘* Stanca di piu combattere,” 
introduced by Madame Grisi into “ Otello” as the sortita 
of Desdemona. He was shot in the struggle between the 
revolters and the Austrian government. 

SmyrTu.—On the 24th ultimo at Norwich, W. Smyth, Esq., 
for many years Professor of Modern History, at the 
University of Cambridge. 

Tuomson.—On the 3rd inst. Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, 
aged 71, one of the most remarkable among the medical 
teachers of the metropolis. He was the author of “ Con- 
spectus ” and the ‘‘ London Dispensatory,” and the Editor 
of the poetical works of his namesake the poet. 

Wint.—-In Upper Gower-street, on the 30th of last month, 
after a protracted illness, Mr. P. de Wint, the eminent 
painter in water colours. Mr, De Wint was in his 60th 
year. He sent his first works to the Old Water-Colour 
Exhibition of the year 1810, 
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TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stiff 


Stays destroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformity, and favour consumption. Curvature of the spine, 
so extremely common, owes its origin chiefly to this cause. 

MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com~- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 

Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 
for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adapted to the 
Corset. Price Two Guineas ; with Corset, Three Guineas. 

E. and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &e. 


7 On " YT 
CHEAP STATIONERY, 
THe following Prices are those of 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laia Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
quires. 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 

Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s, per ream, 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream, 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. . 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 

Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb. 

Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, ls. per hundred 

Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
ete., at a trifling extra cost. 

All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 

Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 

WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 





ls, per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 








CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 


RICHARD A. ©. LOADER, 
ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 
about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspect 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
SPANISH Mz \HOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ 8. d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany peeing 
to the bi acks, on patent castors... 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CH: AIRS, with T l- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 






hair seating .... 5 5 0 
SOLID ROSE WooD c ABRIOL E “DR: AW iNG- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing. 18 0 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabr: iole 

front, spring stuffed... 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and covered 

in Damask .. - 013 6 
ROSEWOOD cou C H ‘tor mé iatch 400 





MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .... . 313 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany « & 8 @ 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO T. ABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant). #0 20.06 4s:00 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot er 

Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ...... 414 6 
Ditto, very superior " 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOU R-POST MZ AHOG ANY BE ‘DSTE AD, without 








Cornices .... ° 212 6 
JAPANNED F RENCH B sE DSTE EADS, a all sizes and 

colours...... 1 3 6 
Superior ditto. 19 0 





MAHOGANY 30 AL F- T TER BEDSTEAD, with 
Cornices .... PMeeesaasWexsveseescsesaves OR O 

CHIMNEY GL ASSE 3 in Gilt Frames.... 27, 2s. to 10 16 0 

DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 
MATTRESSES and. BEDDING to suit all Customers, 


OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PavEMENT, Finspury, Lonpon. 





NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE ee 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
N ASTE RS AND CO’ Ss PATENT 
a SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 
JUG. 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopenee. The 
Public is respeetfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &e., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all LRATED WATERS.—This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, 294, REGENT-STREET, 
and 7, MANSION-HOUSE STREET, CITY. 
Also, by Royal Letters Patent, 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 
KNIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

294, REGENT-STR E ET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 









A PERCHA COMPANY, 


EES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 





\UTT 

NM pare 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &e. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hotels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country. 





TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 

if OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CUBE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 

TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
her demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had derived from Holloway’s Pills recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to her, and the same 
number was continued nlght and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 

N.B.—From adyice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st. Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, howe\ 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night and morning 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley 
water, 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box. 











HE BABY J JU. MPE R. — By this 


novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little children have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the c: arpet, 
here is a che: ap and simple contrivance by which, from thre e 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them- 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials “ its favour, the 
following is extracted from the e minent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “ Letters to a Mother :”— 

Very recently Messrs. Roce and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and extremely simple 
American Invention, most approp iately called the ‘ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumpe r,’ which seems 
adinirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
sure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

*I very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a vaiuable nursery 
appendage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 

For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 137, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 16s., 21s., 25s., 30s. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
= extensive celebrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, a ‘ford sa 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, th at 
whatever they may select will be of the most approve 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Dr awe rs, W: ardrobes, Carpets, Mattress« sy and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household econ 1iomy. Also, Se If. Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco le ather, 5/. to 
67.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco- leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls’ particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Pater 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings com 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 

PRESENT TARIFF. so 64 ¢ & 9s. d. 

Solid rosewood chairs, French ee shed, 
each ...... ° Memedixnee © 
Sets of eight mi: rahogat ny > di tto ee Ee 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
1 
1 




















Otol 2 0 








Gondola easy chairs (in leather 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.. .. 22 2°26 
Reclining chairs, in — spring 


stuffed .....  abGkedhetkan a ae ae ae we 
Patent reclining chairs with leg-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 

on patent castors ..........++.----»5 6 0 0 810 0 


Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring aoe, in morocco, 


on patent castors.... davencen 4 © 310 0 
Couches, with loose squabs, al iil hair -215 0 315 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, “aon omens 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars . 310 0 48 0 
Rosewood cheffoniers, with c arved backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........3 5 0 310 0 


4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, an 
trays complete, French polished. . $12 0 515 6 

Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 








frames, loose leaves and castors.... 312 6 5 5 O 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 
poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 





Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 





double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ..............2 5 0 211 0 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 

centres ecm tees es 64.600 10 0150 0 
Chamber chairs, with cane or will 3006050 


3 ft. mahogany} 
GTAWETS 0000 cc cc cc cece ce cece cccces 
Chimn s, in gilt frames 50 by 18 
to 04 by 24 inches ..........-..-0-. 2 10 317 0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6 inches .. 016 6 O17 6 
*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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ar% Tf T 
DARTON’S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
On a large sheet,—Size, 28 inches by 23}. On sheets, ls. each. 
Map of the World, in Hemispheres. 
Europe, according to the last Treaty at Vienna. 
Asia. British Islands. 
Africa. | Diagrams of the Great Triangle in the Trigonometrical 
America. — ‘ | Survey of England and Wales, with the Heights of 
“ Decidedly the best Maps published.” —7imes. | the several Stations, and other Remarkable Hills, &c- 


DARTON AND CO., HOLBORN HILL. 


Engl:nd and Wales. 
Ireland. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
SABBATH PRIZE ESSAYS BY WORKING MEN 


Now ready, elegantly pound, with Six Engravings on Wood, by Georce Measom, from Designs y GILBERT, 3s. 6d. 


OF LABOUR 


(First Prize Essay, £25.) 
ANTIDOTE TO THE 


By J. A. QUINTON, Printer, Ipswich. 


HEAVEN’S CURSE 


With Memoir. 


Also, 3s., similarly bound and illustrated (Second Prize Essay, £15), 
THE LIGHT OF THE WEEK. 


By J. YOUNGER, Shoemaker, St. Boswell’s, Roxburghshire: With Memoir of Author. 


3s. similarly bound, &c. (Third Prize Essay, £10.) 
THE TORCH OF TIME. 


By D. FARQUHAR, Mechanic, Dundee. With Memoir. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Thirtieth Thousand, 3s. crimson cloth, gilt, with Five Illustrations, 
THE PEARL OF DAYS; 
OR, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SABBATH TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 
By A LABOURER’S DAUGHTER. 

*,* Twenty-five Thousand Copies of this Work have been sold in six months, In a letter received by Lord Ashley from 
a — His Royal Highness remarks, ‘‘ Tux Peart or Days has interested both the Queen and myself 
exceedingly. 

Part VI., 83d., or in Weekly Numbers 14d. 
THE WORKING MAN’S CHARTER; 
OR, THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, ADVOCATING THEIR SPIRITUAL AND MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 
Lonpon: PARTRIDGE anp OAKEY, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers, 





SITAKSPERE, MILTON, SPENSER, SCOTT, Kc. 


NOW RE-ISSUED, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, BY WASHBOURNE, 18, New Bunce Srrezt. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
Illustrated by JOHN MARTIN. Imperial 8vo., 17. 10s. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 

1100 Engravings. 7 vols., Imperial 8vo., 22, 15s. 
SPENSER’S WORKS AND 


With Portrait, &. 


BOS WELL'S 


LIFE 


Royal 8vo., 19s, €d. 


LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Ty MALONE. 7s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR, WITH LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE AUTHORS. 
Roya! 8vo., 9s. 


BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, 


By GRAY and NASH, With upwards cf 100 Pla‘es. 2 vols., 8vo., 21s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, POEMS, AND OTHER WORKS, 
All Editions. 


*,* An enlarged List, with Prices, Bindings, &c., may be had at 18, New Brincg Street, 
or through any Bookseller. 





NEW WORKS. 


Just Published. 


I. 
The EDINBURGH 


No. CLXXXI._ 8yvo. 6s. 


REVIEW. 


[On Thursday last. 


Il. 
The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’S 
SCRIPTURE LANDS; or, A VISIT to the SCENES of the 
BIBLE. With 4 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
ga aad edition revised; with Notes and Maps. 


Iv. 

ENGLAND inthe DAYS of 
WICKLIF. By the Rev. H. S. M. HUBERT, M.A., Vicar of 
Croxton. 12mo. 5s. 


Vv. 

The Right Hon. SIR JAMES 
STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

VI. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL. 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8yo. 32s. 


vil. 

Mr. CHARLES MAITLAND on the 
APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PROPHETIC INTERPRETA- 
TION. 8vo. 12s, 


Vl. 

Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S 
SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND, with PEN and PENCIL. 
Post 8vo. Illustrations 12s. 


IX. 

SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARY 
ATLAS. New Edition (1849). 53 coloured Maps, with 
Index. Colombier 4to. £5 5s, half bound. 


a 

POETRY for SCHOOLS. Intended 
as an Introduction to the Study of the great Classic Poets of 
England. Selected by the Rev. F.C, COOK, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 


of 


5th 


Nearly ready. 


xI. 

FIRST BOOK of POETRY for the 
JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS. Selected by the Rev. F, 
C. COOK, M.A. 


XI. 

PROSE for SCHOOLS : consisting of 
Extracts from the great Classical Writers of English Prose. 
Selected by the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A. 12mo, 


XII. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S NEW 
WORK—ASPECTS of NATURE in DIFFERENT LANDS 
and DIFFERENT CLIMATES. Translated by Mrs, SABINE, 
16mo. 

*,* Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. Murray have made 
arrangements with Baron Cotta to publish Mrs. Sabine’s 
authorised Translation before the original work appears in 
Germany. 


xIv. 

The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. 
By Mrs. FOSTER. Fcap. 8vo. 


xv. 

SACRED ANNALS. By GEORGE 
SMITH, F.S.A. Vol. I., comprising the History and Reli- 
gion of the Jewish People. Crown 8vo. 


XVI. 

The MODERATE MONARCHY. 
From the German of Hatter, by FRANCIS STEINITZ, 
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